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EDUCATION. FOR PATRIOTISM 


Editorial Foreword 


A VERY IMPORTANT article on our acute 
problem of adult education appeared in the 
April issue of Tue Forum. This piece was writ- 
ten by C. A. Edson, who is educational adviser 
of the Atlanta area of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and was called “What’s to Become 
of the CCC?” Mr. Edson recommends that, 
after the emergency which created them passes, 
the CCC camps be retained as a permanent 
national institution. He proposes a period of 
one year’s training for 1,000,000 young men 
annually, of the age of eighteen years, between 
the time that they leave school and the time 
when industry is ready for them. 

This proposal that the federal government 
take over the education of one thirtieth of our 
total student body for even as short an inter- 
val as one year will create dismay in two 
quarters. Those politically minded persons who 
fesent any governmental intrusion on private 
destiny will, of course, raise an outcry against 
“regimentation.” Again, many educators who 
place experiment first and advocate rapid revi- 
sion of our standards will be alarmed by the 
threat of standardization contained in any 
attempt of the government to set up an edu- 
cational yardstick. 

Yet, in spite of the jungle of political and 
economic prejudices in which we are flounder- 
ing and in the face of our civil dissension as to 


the purpose of American education, is the time 
not ripe to accept as inherently American cer- 
tain standards about which all men who are 
willing to overlook personal prejudices and 
political nostrums can agree? 


CHARACTER AND CO-OPERATION 


The DEVELOPMENT of personal character 
is now and always has been generally consid- 
ered desirable by most candid Americans. 
Character is built largely on morals. To be 
sure, morals are relative and not fixed and shift 
somewhat from generation to generation, as 
science alters the judgments of religion or of 
law, but nevertheless the general pattern of 
nobility of conduct is so well defined that it can 
be described to the average man. Let us leave 
for the genius and the exceptional youthful 
pioneer all experimentation in revolutionary 
morality and prescribe for the average student 
lines of conduct that history has proved salu- 
tary. Today American juvenile adults need 
training in the normal regulation of their emo- 
tions far more than they do either the accumu- 
lation of facts or the incitement of self-expres- 
sion. Our emotions are more backward than 
either our information or our intelligence. 

“Ruthless individualism” and “regimenta- 
tion” are both political terms used to dispar- 
age very desirable virtues. In reality Republi- 
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cans are just as eager for helpful regulation of 
economic competition as are Democrats. 
Democrats admire honest personal initiative 
as much as do the Republicans. Hamilton may 
be a protagonist of individualism, Jefferson 
of collectiveness, but the disciples of both 
subscribe to unselfish initiative as well as the 
Golden Rule. In other words, co-operating 
individualism — what the British colloquially 
call “cricket” — is the generally accepted pro- 
gram of a pioneer nation. And America will 
always be a pioneer nation. As Haniel Long, 
the Santa Fe poet, puts it, ““The paths of life 
are interwoven lives.” 

The two new subjects that we have heard 
most about in our schools in recent years are 
psychology and social science. Psychology is 
the study of individualism, the attempt to 
fathom the springs of personal behavior. In 
the period of rampant individualism after the 
World War the study of psychology was more 
popular than that of social science. The com- 
mon expectation was that the opposite would 
be true. The Century Macazine, for exam- 
ple, presented to its public popular articles on 
the social sciences, in preference to psychology. 
The New School of Social Research in New 
York was predicated on a popular demand for 
social-science studies which was not at that 
time realized. Instead, its classrooms were 
thronged with eager adults clamoring for 
courses in psychology. Now the accent has 
shifted. Professor Ascoli, the Italian, and a 
group of German and American experts are 
conducting classes there in the history of 
politics and economics, in contemporary statis- 
tics, in city planning, in the study of commu- 
nism, Fascism, the co-operative movement, and 
other subjects which make up the portfolio 
of social science. 

At the Preview Dinner of the Chicago 
World’s Fair last spring Dr. Glenn Frank, 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
praised our industrialists and producers and 
technologists of applied science and said that 
the debacle of the depression was due not to 
them but to the failure of the social sciences to 
keep pace with technological progress. The real 
answer is that the social sciences have indeed 
kept pace and that the information needed to 
order distribution and adjust consumption to 
production is already compiled and available. 
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The hitch is that application of this fund of 
wisdom must come through politicians. When 
politicians have not themselves the knowledge 
they must be incited not by the social scien. 
tist, whose business is scholarship and the 
organization of material, not propaganda or 
leadership, but by the practical citizen taking 
aggressive action at the polls as a student of 
social science. 


THE DANISH YARDSTICK 


In Denmark the study of the social sci. 
ences — the relation of man to man — is not 
confined to the universities. Although Den. 
mark is one of the world’s most highly edu- 
cated communities it is not the ambition of 
every Danish boy and girl to enter a university. 
There are plenty who graduate from the schools 
directly into industry and into farming. For 
this latter class the Danish system has an ad- 
mirable institution corresponding to Mr. Ed- 
son’s conception of the future of the CCC 
camps. The Danish folk high schools receive 
the sons and daughters of Danish farmers after 
their graduation from secondary schools, for a 
period of adult education before they take up 
their life work on the farm. In these folk schools 
they do not study agriculture vocationally. 
Their time is largely divided between com- 
munal singing, the other arts, and social science. 
These schools inculcate a joyous patriotism of 
pacifism. The monuments on the school 
grounds are not those of the great captains of 
Danish wars but those of the prophets and 
thinkers who have helped in the past to make 
the Danes an intelligent and co-operative 
people. Gay flags fly from all buildings, but 
patriotic songs take the place of gun drill. 

As to the future curriculum of our CCC 
camps, Mr. Edson is right in including work 
on the public domain and education in the 
fundamentals, including “the three R’s.” 

The federal government is setting up yard- 
sticks in utility rates and other fields. While we 
are on the business of attempting national 
yardsticks let us applaud the movement to set 
up the most important yardstick of all, a 
measure of what is essentially American in our 
adult education. And let us have a CCC for 
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THE HOLDING COMPANY BILL 


A Debate 


BY PHILIP H. GADSDEN AND JOHN T. FLYNN 


Against the Bill 


MR. GADSDEN 


Wren THE Wheeler-Rayburn Public 
Utilities Bill was introduced in the Senate last 
February, Senator Burton K. Wheeler charac- 
terized it as follows: “Its spirit is the spirit of 
the bill I proposed for a Federal tax on big- 
ness, i. €., a tax on corporations based on their 
size.” 

The advisability of attacking a business be- 
cause it is big will doubtless be questioned by 
many an American familiar with his country’s 
economic achievement; but that is not the 
question which I want to raise here. For the 
moment, let us accept the “spirit” of the bill 
with as much equanimity as possible; but let us 
examine this “bigness” that we, or the admin- 
istration, are attacking. 

Place an apparently solid object under a 
microscope, and it is revealed as a collection of 
tiny units making up the whole. Examine the 
enormous capital investment in a public utility 
—and you find it composed of a multitude of 
small five- and ten-share investments belonging 
to the man of small income. It is upon this 
small investor that the blow against bigness 
will fall. 

In connection with the hearings on the utili- 
ties bill before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, a group of 
fourteen public-utility holding companies an- 
alyzed the distribution of their securities. The 
analytical work involved was enormous, and 
the records comprised thousands of typewrit- 
ten pages. The records were made available to 
the House Committee. They showed that these 
fourteen holding companies had 1,750,000 
security holders, scattered throughout the 
country. If all public-utility holding companies 
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were included, there would be more than 5,- 
000,000 individual holders of these securities. 
The great majority of them have incomes of 
less than $3,000. The total investments in these 
securities is estimated at $2,000,000,000. The 
average holding would, therefore, amount to 
about $400. 

This $400 represents individual savings, 
placed in the securities of companies that have 
long been regarded as premier investments. 
Corporate bigness, in this instance, is the ag- 
gregate of these savings. When the govern- 
ment strikes at these aggregates simply be- 
cause they are large, it strikes directly at the 
citizen of small income. 

The figures given above refer only to the 
public-utility holding companies. There are 
also at least 5,000,000 security holders in the 
operating companies, with an investment of 
$10,000,000,000. As will be shown later, this in- 
vestment would also be seriously impaired by 
the passage of this bill. 

Now, it is true that in the mad days of 1929 
there was speculation in these securities of pub- 
lic-utility holding companies (as in everything 
else), and in certain companies unsound finan- 
cial structures developed. Everybody knows 
that now (everybody ranks high in hindsight), 
and nobody wants those abuses to reoccur. If 
their reoccurrence has not already been pre- 
vented by legislation, it should be prevented. 
The utility companies are not opposed to regu- 
lation. But this bill does not regulate; it de- 
stroys. This bill does not protect the investor; 
on the contrary, it causes immense loss in his 
investment. 

First of all, it calls for the elimination of the 
holding company. Second, it gives to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission such extreme powers 
over the operating companies as to constitute a 
condition of government management without 
the responsibility of ownership. 
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II 


The nouinc company is not a new 
economic organization. It has existed in this 
country for many years. The chances are that 
the paper on which this is printed comes from 
a holding company; that most of the processed 
goods you buy come from a holding company; 
that your automobile, your oil and gas, your 
soap— most of the common manufactured 
products — come from holding companies. The 
industrial names most familiar to you are the 
names of holding companies — General Elec- 
tric, General Motors, General Foods, National 
Dairy Products, U. S. Steel, Diamond Match, 
American Tobacco, Armour and Company, 
Standard Oil (N. J.), National Biscuit, Stand- 
ard Brands, United Fruit, Anaconda Copper, 
Bethlehem Steel, Sears-Roebuck, and hundreds 
of others. Last, but not least — and this is par- 
ticularly interesting in view of the govern- 
ment’s sweeping attack against holding com- 
panies — the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
itself a holding company, organized by the 
federal government. 

The principle of the holding company is the 
same in each instance: centralized manage- 
ment over unit companies so that each can 
draw upon the experience and skill of the sys- 
tem as a whole; the economy of large scale pur- 
chasing; adequate financial support, so that the 
local unit, which would not be able to obtain 
capital of itself, need not lack funds for expan- 
sion and improvement. 

In the public-utility industry the holding 
company is of special importance. The indus- 
try began some fifty-five years ago. It started 
in the cities where there would be more cus- 
tomers and more chance of raising capital. But 
when it tried to expand into the towns and the 
country it faced a very difficult problem; an 
isolated plant serving a less populous area, 
with little prospect of large revenue, could not 
attract the capital funds necessary for its con- 
struction. So the holding company was de- 
veloped for the purpose of linking the city and 
country plants, of balancing the less profitable 
territories with the profitable ones, of provid- 
ing skilled managerial services for each unit; 
and in so doing it was able to attract capital on 
the basis of the oldest investment principle 
there is — diversified risk. 


The contribution made by the holding 
company to the light-and-power industry was 
summarized in 1929 by David E. Lilienthal, 
former member of the Wisconsin Public Sery. 
ice Commission and now one of the directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as follows; 


Since the pioneer public-utility acts of New York 
and Wisconsin were enacted two decades ago, a new 
figure, the holding-and-management company, has 
come upon the field, demonstrated its prowess, and 
in a relatively few years changed the entire economic 
nature of the public-utility industry. Isolated plants 
have given way to great systems whose lines span 
several states and serve hundreds of communities, 
all operated under unified managerial and financial 
supervision. The spread of rural electrification, the 
amazing advances in telephony, the rise of super- 
power systems — these and many other technological 
developments so intimately related to the public 
welfare are directly attributable to the efforts of the 
holding company. Perhaps most important of all, to 
the holding company must go the credit for the un- 
precedented flow of capital into the public-utility 


industry, making possible extensions and improve- 
ments of service. 


The holding company is just as important to 
the industry today as it ever was in the past. 
The primary problem in public utilities is the 
problem of finance. The public utility must not 
only maintain its power plants and its trans- 
mission lines; it must continually expand and 
improve them. It cannot shut down its serv- 
ice; it must always be ready to extend its lines 
and facilities to new communities. Since its 
earnings are limited by law, it cannot finance 
these things out of profits; and unless it is large 
enough, diversified enough to be attractive to 
the investor it cannot raise money by selling 
securities. The holding company constitutes a 
reservoir of funds immediately available to the 
operating companies at need, regardless of the 
state of the security markets. 

That is one function of the holding company. 
Another function was indicated by Mr. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in a letter written from Warm 
Springs, Georgia, in 1926. He said in part: 


Mr. Thomas W. Martin, 
Alabama Power Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


My dear Mr. Martin: 

I am writing this to you in order to obtain infor- 
mation. As you have probably read in the papers, ! 
have recently taken over the old resort known as 
Warm Springs and hope that soon there will be an 













extensive development. We, in this and the neigh- 
boring communities, are suffering from the usual 
high cost and inefficient services of small, local power 
plants... . 
Very sincerely yours, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Mr. Roosevelt could not make the same com- 
plaint in Warm Springs today about the “high 
cost and inefficient service of small, local power 
plants,” because these plants are now under a 
holding company; and the President of the 
Georgia Power and Light Company, part of 
that same holding-company system, testified 
before the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee: 


The holding company is necessary to our con- 
tinued existence. ... The holding company has 
supplied our company with millions of dollars, which 
has made possible the extension of electric service 
at lower rates to a large number of small towns and 
rural communities which previously had no electric 
service at all. 


Nevertheless, the bill now before Congress 
declares that it is the policy “to provide at the 
end of five years for the abolition of the public- 
utility holding company.” 


Ill 


Peruars enoucu has been said to in- 
dicate what effect this would have upon the 
operating companies. Let us consider for a 
moment what effect it would have upon the 
millions of investors who have put their savings 
into this industry. 

The assets of a holding company are the com- 
mon stock of its operating companies. The 
holding company itself has issued, let us say, 
bonds, preferred stocks, and common stocks. 
Required to dissolve, it will have to pay off its 
senior securities —its bonds and preferred 
stocks. To raise the money for this, it must sell 
its assets — its operating-company stocks — 
on a market in which all the other companies 
are perforce dumping ¢heir operating-company 
common stocks. The result will be ruinous. 
Perhaps the holding company can raise enough 
to pay off its bonds. It is unlikely that its pre- 
ferred stockholders will get anything. Its com- 
mon stockholders will lose everything. 

Write in “millions of stockholders” and 
“billions of dollars” and you have some idea of 
the suffering and economic chaos which this 
would cause. Or perhaps you will have an even 
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better idea if you own some public-utility 
securities yourself. 

In the first two weeks after the bill was in- 
troduced in Congress, the value of public-util- 
ity securities declined $100,000,000. If the bill 
should be passed, the slump in the markets the 
next day would constitute a financial catas- 
trophe. 

Isn’t there another way to achieve what the 
more fair-minded critics of the holding com- 
pany desire? Isn’t there a way whereby the 
government can regulate without destroying? 

Obviously, the answer is yes. A government 
that cannot regulate cannot govern. Let us 
examine the problem from the standpoint of 
regulation. 

In the seven-year ex-parte investigation of 
the public utilities, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion accused the industry of certain abuses. 
These accusations constitute the basis of the 
indictments in this bill. Most of these indict- 
ments relate to the issuance of securities. The 
reports upon which they were based concerned 
a few companies (not a// companies) in the 
period from 1920 to 1930. Since that time the 
Federal Securities Act of 1933, regulating new 
security issues, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934, regulating stock-exchange 
transactions, have been passed, both designed 
to prevent false issues, to protect the investor. 
If these new laws do not adequately regulate 
public-utility securities, then they should be 
amended. The public-utility companies have 
publicly stated that they are in favor of 
that. 

The other indictments relate chiefly to the 
relationship between holding companies and 
their operating companies and cover such 
questions as excessive charges by the holding 
company for services, “upstream loans” from 
the operating company to the holding com- 
pany (instead of the reverse), nonuniform ac- 
counting, etc. Many of these questions are 
already regulated by state public-service com- 
missions; where there is a gap in that regula- 
tion, where further federal regulation seems 
necessary, the utility companies have publicly 
favored it. In other words, if abuses still exist in 
holding-company practice, they can be cor- 
rected by simple regulation without destruc- 
tion. Let us eliminate whatever is bad; let us 
not eliminate the good as well. 
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That would seem to be the American way, 
but unfortunately it is not the policy of this 
bill. 

But that is not all. There is another section 
of the bill, relating to operating companies, 
that has not received as much attention as the 
holding-company provisions. It is, however, 
just as important and just as vitally destruc- 
tive. For it makes a federal bureaucracy at 
Washington the virtual manager of the operat- 
ing companies. Weakened by isolation from 
their holding companies, restricted from the 
exercise of independent action and initiative, 
facing the unregulated competition of municipal 
agencies, the operating companies would fall 
very easy prey to government ownership. In- 
deed, as between the condition created by this 
bill and government ownership, the latter 
would be preferable; for at least the govern- 
ment would then be both manager and 
owner; the burden of its blunders would fall 
upon itself and not upon the innocent stock- 
holders. 

Under the terms of the bill and by a broad 
definition of the interstate-commerce clause, 
the Federal Power Commission is given author- 
ity over the operating plants producing ninety- 
one per cent of the national output. The Com- 
mission can order a company to make any 
additions or improvements, regardless of 
whether the utility has the funds. It can order 
the utility to let other plants use its lines (this 
would permit a government power project to 
use a utility’s facilities for competition with 
that utility). It can order it to sell to or pur- 
chase from or transmit for any other company. 
Its approval is necessary for extensions, for the 
sale or lease of property, for mergers. It has the 
power to determine business practices, meth- 
ods of production and transmission, contracts 
and all arrangements in regard to legal, en- 
gineering, and financial services. 

There doesn’t seem to be much left for the 
company to do. Under these provisions utility 
companies will be compelled to serve as com- 
mon carriers and must permit the use of their 
facilities by anyone, if the Federal Power Com- 
mission so orders. A municipal or government 
power plant, already starting with the ad- 
vantage of tax exemption, could compete 
with a private utility by using that utility’s 
own transmission lines, whether it disrupted 
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the utility’s service or not. This is competition, 
indeed! 

Under these conditions it is difficult to be. 
lieve that the industry can survive as a pri. 
vately operated enterprise. 


IV 


Ly rae American people want govern. 
ment ownership, they should, of course, get it, 
But they should not be led into it against their 
will because of failure to understand this bill. ] 
doubt that the average American has lost faith 
in private enterprise or that he has been won 
over to the cause of political management of 
business. So far, history has failed to present 
any very impressive demonstration of a gov- 
ernment-owned industry. 

The record in municipal operation of utilities 
is particularly impressive. Mr. Wendell L. 
Willkie, President of the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, summarized it as fol- 
lows: 


In the fifty-odd years of the existence of the elec- 
tric-light-and-power industry in the United States 
there have been established altogether some 3,900 
municipal plants. More than half of these have been 
abandoned, and only about 1,800 remain. The per- 
centage of mortality in the last 15 to 20 years has 
been higher. Of the 437 municipal generating plants 
established between 1920 and 1930, 323, or 74 per 
cent, had been sold or abandoned by 1932. These 
municipal plants throughout their history have been 
free from taxation, yet today the average rate for all 
classes of service by municipal plants is 15 per cent 
higher than the rate for electric energy from electric 
utilities privately owned. 


In a democracy such as ours the danger lies 
not in the exercise of popular will but in the 
failure to exercise it because of misunderstand- 
ing. Once informed, the people (if we are to 
have any faith in democracy at all) will, in the 
end, choose wisely. The public-utility com- 
panies have made every effort to place before 
the public the facts in regard to this measure, 
frankly, openly, with the source always ac- 
knowledged. They have been criticized for this 
by high government authorities, by, indeed, 
the highest government authority. But their 
right to state their case is an inalienable right; 
it belongs to the individual or to the private 
enterprise as much as it does to the govern- 
ment. The government has not hesitated to 
present its opinion. The public-utility com- 
panies do not hesitate to present theirs. 
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THE HOLDING COMPANY BILL 


For the Bill 


MR. FLYNN 


‘i GENTLEMEN who have dominated 
and milked our great public-utility systems 
and our small investors are now running about 
yelling “Fire!” so lustily, because of the pend- 
ing holding-company bill, that the citizen 
is apt to get a bit confused amid the din. 
“Twelve-billion-dollar industry to be de- 
stroyed!” “Tearing down the house to be rid 
of the rats!” “Burning the home to roast the 
pig!” Thus they cry out. Let us see, therefore, 
if we can introduce a little order into the dis- 
cussion. 

First, what is this utility-holding-company 
bill which has started all the shooting? And, 
before that, what is a holding company? It is a 
corporation which, directly or through various, 
devious corporate devices, controls one or 
more public-utility operating companies. In- 
sull’s Middle West Utilities, his Corporation 
Securities Company, and Insull Utilities Cor- 
poration were holding companies. The United 
Corporation, Electric Bond and Share, Asso- 
ciated Gas, the Cities Service Company are 
holding companies. 

Now what does the Senate bill propose? It 
provides: 

1. That no holding company can own or 
control or manage a public-utility company, 
can manufacture or sell power or issue and sell 
securities in interstate commerce, unless it is 
registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

2. That to secure such registration it must 
produce full and complete information about 
its capital, its resources, its officers, its business. 

3. That it cannot issue, sell, or buy securities 
without first filing with the Commission com- 
plete data about such issues and obtaining the 
consent of the Commission. 

4. That such holding companies will not be 
permitted to own the shares of any corpora- 
tions save those engaged in generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution of electrical energy. 
They cannot own natural-gas companies, 
pipe-line companies, or utilities outside the 
United States and cannot own competing 
gas-and-electric companies in states where this 


is prohibited. They may own government se- 
curities and such others as the commission may 
permit. 

5. The Federal Power Commission is di- 
rected to make a study of all holding-company 
capital structures and after January 1, 1938, 
may force holding companies to simplify those 
complicated structures. Where such action 
would result in loss to the companies or in- 
vestors this order may be deferred until as late 
as January 1, 1940. But by January 1, 1940, all 
holding companies must be dissolved. 

However, the Federal Trade Commission 
may then permit such holding companies as 
are necessary to the integration of utility 
systems in geographic areas to continue to 
function, subject to regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, under the other terms 
of the act. 

These are the chief provisions of this bill. 
There are others, prohibiting intercompany 
sales of assets and securities, loans, proxies, 
etc., requiring reports, and providing for ad- 
ministration and penalties. But there is not 
one word giving the government any power to 
intervene in the internal operation of the 
company. 


II 


Acar THIS exceedingly mild measure 
a great hue and cry is raised by the holding- 
company promoters. They see menaced one 
of the great rackets of the last twenty years. 
But it is not for this reason that they fight it. 
They fight it, as you may guess, because it is 
going to hurt that poor, knocked-about, utterly 
forgotten man — the little investor. There is 
something beautiful about the tender solicitude 
of these holding-company magnates for the 
losses which the cruel government proposes 
to inflict upon the widows and orphans and 
the helpless little shavers who own all these 
utility stocks. One wonders why these gentle- 
men were not at least as solicitous for these 
small investors when they were selling them 
holding-company securities back in the good 
old days of the ’twenties. Who was weeping 
for the little man back in 1929, when he was 
being sold American Gas and Electric shares 
for 225 — shares for which he can now get the 
generous price of 1874 each; or when he was 
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being sold Associated Gas and Electric shares 
at 46 — shares which can now be bought for 
39 cents each? 

But, we are asked, why punish a whole in- 
dustry for the sins of a few offenders? But, 
alas! in 1929 about forty per cent of the power 
industry was concentrated in the hands of 
three large groups — Insull’s, United Corpora- 
tion, and Electric Bond and Share. How many 
hundreds of millions of dollars were drawn 
from the pockets of the little investors by these 
three companies, in those merry days? And 
where are those dollars now? Remember, the 
tears are flowing from the eyes of men who 
sold Insull shares as high as 79, and these 
shares are now worth nothing whatever. They 
sold at 75 United Corporation shares which 
are now worth 114 and at 189 Electric Bond and 
Share stock which is now worth 354 a share. 
The market was overrun with holding-com- 
pany shares of all sorts. United Founders, 
which dominated several utility groups, was 
selling at 76%. It i is now priced at a dollar. 
The public was “permitted” to buy nearly 
four billion dollars’ worth of investment-trust 
shares by these gentlemen who are now send- 
ing up their lamentations for the “little 
fellow.”” May we not assume, therefore, that 
these tears are moving-picture tears and made 
of glycerine? 

This fear for the safety of the little man’s 
investment is based on the assumption that 
the proposed bill will destroy all utility holding 
companies. I am very sorry to say that the bill 
will do no such thing. Well before our famous 
crash, I ventured to suggest that the holding 
company would turn out to be the most in- 
sidious and certain corrosive agent in the cap- 
italist system. The fate which overtook all 
these great holding companies, the wreckage 
of utilities, banks, railroads, industrial cor- 
porations thus enmeshed would seem now to 
give some authenticity to that prophecy. I do 
not ask the reader to accept merely my dictum. 
Let me summon two witnesses who can be sus- 
pected of no partisanship against the system. 

Over twenty years ago, Edgar H. Farrar, 
then President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, one of the great corporation lawyers of 
the country, attorney for the Illinois Central 
Railroad, told the Bar Association that the 
time would come when the American a 


would rue the day when iiisdiaietaaoettaedianes| selon edin ae inn ines permitted one 
corporation to own stock in another one, | 
think that day is at hand. 

Mr. W. L. Ransom is the attorney for the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York and 
one of the leading legal champions of utility 
companies in the East. In 1925 he wrote a con- 
fidential letter to the vice president of his own 
company, who was about to make a speech in 
support of holding companies. That letter was 
unearthed in a recent investigation. It reads: 

The time is not far distant when unregulated 
holding companies will be recognized as the chief 
menace to the public utility industry in America. They 
may destroy the present confidence of the investing 
public in public utilities as safe investments — con- 
fidence based on the assumption that state regula. 
tion now exists. 

Then Mr. Ransom added: “I don’t urge you 
to go that far or say that much.” 

For my part, therefore, whether we consider 
the interest of the investor or the interest of 
the economic society, I think the holding com- 
pany should be pulled by the roots out of our 
industrial and financial system. Unfortunately, 
the bill does not do this. 

A letter of Mr. Roosevelt, written in 1926, 
speaking of the inefficiency of “little compa- 
nies,” is brought forward now. No one is de- 
fending “little companies.” Is there no sane 
middle ground between the inefficient com- 
pany in Warm Springs and a sprawling and 
predatory giant like Insull? 

The bill directs the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to study the capital structure of holding 
companies. After January 1, 1938, all holding 
companies will be forced to dispose of those 
holdings which are not essential to the sound 
operation of their system. The clear intention 
here is to bring about a rational simplicity in 
corporate structure, in order to eliminate the 
racketeering possibilities of the holding com- 
pany. Thereafter, the Commission may permit 
those holding companies which are deemed 

essential to the unification of geographically or 
economically integrated systems to continue to 
function, under regulation by the Commission. 


III 


I+ 1s wor true to say that the principle 
in all holding companies is the same. A fair 
case, on the ground of organizational expedi- 
i can be made for a simple holding-com- 
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pany structure—a single holding company 
owning outright the shares of a number of 
operating companies. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey is an instance in point. The subsidiaries 
in that case are nothing more than incorpo- 
rated departments — incorporated for purely 
administrative convenience. But compare this 
with one of our great utility tangles. Out in 
Oregon you find a little company called the 
Yawhill Electric Company. It belongs to the 
Portland General Electric Corporation. But 
the Portland company belongs to the Pacific 
Northwest Public Service Company. Here is 
the parent organization, apparently. It con- 
trols the public utilities in Portland, the gas 
company in Seattle, street-railway companies 
and other utility companies in various towns. 

But this is not the end of the maze. The 
Portland public-utilities company belongs to 
the Central Public Service Corporation, which 
owns other utility systems in Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. And that in turn belongs to 
the Central Public Utility Corporation, which 
owns various other holding companies with 
utilities and other sorts of enterprises from 
Maine to Oregon. 

But this is still not the end! The Central 
Public Utility Corporation is held by a super- 
holding company called the Central Public 
Service Company. Why the little Yawhill Elec- 
tric Company in Oregon, the Tri-City Gas 
Company in Alabama, the Bridgewater Elec- 
tric Company in Maine, and the Lower St. 
Lawrence Power Company in the Province of 
Quebec, plus a maze of companies (including 
the Compagnie D’éclairage Electrique in 
Haiti!) in a dozen or more states, should all be 
huddled in this same holding-company nest no 
one can explain. And the interests which sup- 
port these weird structures are powerful. 
Nothing short of action by the federal govern- 
ment and plenary power in the agencies en- 
trusted with the job can clean up such situa- 
tions. 

The pretence that this is an injustice to in- 
vestors because it will cause a dumping of 
securities upon a demoralized market is pre- 
posterous. That is based on the contention that 
a large holding company cannot be liquidated 
without paying off its bonds; that to do this its 
assets would have to be sold; that to sell these 
assets in the demoralized state of the market 
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would mean a sacrifice which would involve 
complete loss to all stockholders as well. The 
bill makes it perfectly plain that no holding 
company will be called on to sell any of its 
securities until after January 1, 1938, and that 
the time may be extended by the Commission 
until 1940. Are we to assume that the market is 
to remain demoralized until 1940? If that is 
true, the holding-company sponsors need not 
trouble about what will happen to them. The 
inexorable laws of economics will have ground 
them up long before 1940, if the depression con- 
tinues that long. 

The fight, of course, is to preserve the hold- 
ing-company mechanism, out of which the 
promoters have made such rich hauls in the 

ast. 

The holding companies have made millions 
for promoters by unloading properties on their 
companies at shamefully written-up values. 
The Morgans formed the United Corporation. 
Into it they dumped their accumulated utility 
holdings. The public supplied the money. The 
bankers took perpetual option warrants for 
stock in the United. They paid a dollar a share 
for these options. Soon the options were selling 
for $48 each. In 1929 the Morgan firm could 
have sold its share of these options at a profit of 
over sixty million dollars. 

The Federal Trade Commission studied 
ninety-one companies. It found the assets 
written up thirty-four per cent. 

Judge Robert E. Healy, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, recently declared that the Florida 
Power and Light Company had written its 
assets up one hundred twenty-six per cent, or 
$35,800,000 above its book value of $28,200,- 
ooo. The Miami customer pays $4.18 per K.W.H. 
The Hartford customer — undominated by a 
holding company — pays $2.20. 

Electric Bond and Share has a company in 
Knoxville. Its capital stock has a stated value 
of $5,000,000. That company wrote up its capi- 
tal assets, at one stroke and after the depres- 
sion, $4,388,157, or nearly the whole value of 
the capital stock! The holding company col- 
lected, in the four depression years, over 
$846,000 in dividends on that write-up. 

These are some of the reasons why the hold- 
ing-company promoters want to save their 
machine. These are some of the reasons why 
they must be disarmed. 





SHOULD CATHOLIC PRIESTS MARRY? 


BY MARY O’NEILL 


Bas QUESTION, asked in whispers within 
the Roman Catholic Church at intervals, 
whether the old practice of celibacy of the 
clergy should be continued in modern times, is a 
vital one to me. I have a son who has talked of 
studying for the priesthood. Naturally, I can- 
not help having an opinion about the wisdom 
of the Church’s discipline of its ministers. 

At the start, I must say that my opinion in 
this regard in no way affects my standing as a 
Catholic. In disagreeing with the vast majority 
of Roman Catholics the world over, I am 
merely exercising the right granted to all of 
thinking independently on matters not offi- 
cially set into the body of Church doctrine. 
If the Pope himself should happen to see my 
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little protest he would probably deplore what 
he would consider false reasoning on my part 
but he would not attempt to take from me the 
right to my own view. 

For years I have been associated closely with 
many Catholics who have given their lives to 
the Church, within and without religious 
orders and in various parts of the world. Conse- 
quently, I know that, with marvelously few 
exceptions, Catholic priests keep their vow of 
chastity — popular notions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In ecclesiastical thought, 
breaking this vow is the ve plus ultra of degra- 
dation, the paramount act of defiance of God 
speaking through His Church, the heinous sin 
which damns. Not until a priest had lost all 
faith, all fear of God’s wrath, would he dare 
yield to sex impulses in taking even the first 
steps toward violation of his vow. 

To be sure, celibacy of the clergy is a matter 
of Church discipline, not a matter of doctrine. 
The existing policy could be changed, although 
it is not likely to be in the lifetime of any reader 
of this article. But that clerical celibacy is dis- 
ciplinary rather than doctrinal does not mini- 
mize the seriousness with which the Church’s 
ministers regard their obligation. Sex relations 
outside of “the holy state of matrimony” are 
always mortally sinful to a sincere Catholic: 
when a priest is forbidden marriage he is for- 
bidden any sexual gratification. 


AN ERROR IN EUGENICS 


Act mist it may seem a heresy to many 
Catholics when I maintain that enforced celi- 
bacy of the most gifted and promising youths 
in the Church is unwise from the viewpoint of 
eugenics. Of course, this is merely an opinion. 
Sociologists have no fixed standards as to 
what human traits are socially most desirable. 
Some thinkers may not have departed far from 
the ideals of Lycurgus, in which a race physi- 
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cally strong and hardy is the goal. Others feel 
that the finer human capacities of thought, 
feeling, and expression of thought and feeling 
in life should be encouraged to an extent never 
yet known. Probably the most general view 
now is that, while physical well-being is essen- 
tial as a foundation upon which the finer human 
qualities must rest, it is primarily a means to 
an end and that fostering delicate sensibilities 
and the tendency to so-called noble forms 
of behavior should be our great concern. But 
conceptions of “nobility” are vague and 
varied. 

Then too, no eugenist can yet say positively 
how to mate individuals to produce the highest 
type of offspring. Outcroppings of the good 
appear in children of parents themselves in- 
tellectually and emotionally inferior, and 
traces of the bad in offspring of very superior 
people. Yet, in the light of experimentation 
with plants and animals — as well as of obser- 
vation and common sense — it seems that the 
most admirable individuals within any group 
of people should be the ones to beget children. 
At least, this is the principle followed by those 
who raise prize vegetables and flowers and 
farm stock. No tomato grower takes seed 
from a slow-growing, scarred, irregular tomato 
—but from the best available in appearance 
and taste. A pork raiser does not use runts for 
breeding purposes— but the finest swine hecan 
secure. We have no evidence that mental, emo- 
tional, and so-called spiritual capacities are 
not transmitted according to the same laws 
that govern physical characteristics. 

The reasonable principle of encouraging 
marriage between individuals who are nearest, 
all around, to the ideal human being is appar- 
ently disregarded by Catholic leaders. Even 
in early childhood the most promising boys 
and girls are “spotted” for the priesthood or a 
teligious order. If her son shows the finer 
human traits — kindness, scholarly attitudes, 
thoughtfulness concerning God and His will 
for mankind — the pious Catholic mother 
delightedly whispers, “Perhaps my boy has a 
‘vocation,’” and at once imagines him in a 
cassock and Roman collar. The Church school 
aims ever to keep the priesthood before his 
vision. Without any minimizing of its hard- 
ships, it is held up as the vocation whereby one 
attains the fullest, richest life. When a girl is 


studious and devout, Catholic friends and nuns 
whisper, “Perhaps she is meant for the con- 
vent.” Nuns, at least, do everything in their 
power to foster the “vocation” of which they 
feel they have caught a glimpse. False pictures 
of convent life are not given; in fact, its rigors 
are emphasized: but the rewards of a life of 
renunciation are held up, in a Catholic school, 
before the children most sensitive mentally 
and emotionally. 

Visit any seminary giving training for the 
priesthood or the novitiate in any religious 
order of men or women: there you see a group 
of young men or young women of high potenti- 
alities. No sociologist could, in his present state 
of knowledge, select worthier persons to propa- 
gate the finer human traits. Splendid physique 
and health abound. Sparkling eyes betray sensi- 
tiveness to stimuli, willingness to follow the 
path considered right, although it involve 
heroic sacrifice. All these young people need 
for their fullest development is an environment 
in which stimuli and ideals are such as to bring 
out and exercise hidden capabilities. Person- 
ally, I cannot be present at church when a 
group of such “picked” young men sing the 
service, without being struck with awe at the 
mighty force behind the chorus and with 
sadness at the thought of the suffering to 
which such concentrated enthusiasm may 
eventually lead. The physical and mental 
weaklings, the mentally slothful, the youths 
insensitive to the logic and beauty of Catholic 
teaching and worship are seldom found among 
the young men and women preparing for the 
priesthood or for life in a convent. Physical 
and mental runts are left at home to struggle 
for existence in a cruel world, while these 
youths favored by nature are set apart for life, 
never to contribute their offspring to society. 

Is the Church wise in thus segregating the 
boys and girls of greatest mental and spiritual 
capacities and commanding that they shall 
not beget children? At the rate of tens of 
thousands a year, this exodus of the most 
talented Catholic children from normal society 
goes on; while those less favored by nature are 
encouraged to rear families. May such practice 
explain why Catholic idealists are forever 
bewailing the ignorance, the apathy, the lack 
of genuine spirituality among the Catholic 
masses? 
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RELIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


A: LEAST, THESE questions are worth 
asking. May it be that a policy, fixed in an- 
other age, is being followed beyond the point 
where it is socially salutary? The Roman 
Catholic Church is, I believe, the greatest 
conservative force in the world. Without its 
tenacity and strength, exhibited for centuries, 
in maintaining the good of past ages, the 
Bible, Christianity itself might have been lost. 
Yet the tendency to cling to what has worked 
well in the past may be carried too far. 

At one period in the Church’s history, celi- 
bacy of the clergy was socially beneficial — at 
times, in fact, imperative. There was a day 
when being a Christian was dangerous. The 
believer never knew when he might be marched 
off to be burned at the stake or racked by a 
thousand and one torments. In those days, when 
the practice of celibacy, although not manda- 
tory, was thought desirable and recommended 
by the Saints, it was of practical value that the 
minister of religion be unhampered by family 
ties. For he who might be called to lead his 
followers to martyrdom must not be forced 
to think of wife or child when faced with im- 
prisonment or death for fidelity to his faith. 

Later, when Christian civilization was 
threatened with destruction, monasticism — the 
withdrawal from the world of united groups of 
people consecrated to preserving what they 
knew of Christianity — was a great force for 
the preservation of good. Although abuses un- 
doubtedly crept into monasteries and convents, 
they nevertheless helped to save Christianity 
and much of Greek and Roman civilization. In 
a world unthinking and superstitious, the 
segregation of religious devotees seemed not 
an unnatural, so much as a supernatural, 
state: it aroused popular awe, without which 
communities of Christian servants might not 
have been spared nor their houses regarded as 
sanctuaries. Besides, communal religious life 
is difficult enough without the complications 
of family life. No wonder marriage was 
prohibited within convent and monastery 
walls, when any disorganizing force within 
these walls was a social menace. Too much 
depended upon the success of this communal 
undertaking to risk its dissolution through such 
difficulties. 
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But now physical danger no longer threatens 
the Christian. Nor is the threat to Christianity 
that of annihilation by force. Rather it ig 
that of a gradual dying out, through the spir- 
itual sluggishness of nominal Christians. Under 
such conditions the Christian minister may 
not be called upon to withdraw completely 
from the world, giving up all else to act as a 
guardian of the remnants of civilization. His 
work may be to help raise society above its 
selfishness and sloth through his normal social 
contacts — yes, even, perhaps, through his 
children. The monastery or sacred refuge may 
not now meet the social need it did when hostile 
hordes outnumbered even the nominal be. 
lievers. Now scoffers and weak-kneed Chris. 
tians may better be met and influenced on their 
own grounds. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL FALLACY 


My sewer raat a normal way of life 
for Catholic priests would be likely to raise 
present-day religious standards is upheld by 
rather recent psychological developments. Re- 
liance upon complete control of the sex instinct 
to strengthen the will power is, in general, based 
upon a psychology now discarded. Centuries 
ago, as we have seen, celibacy of many Chris- 
tian devotees was well-nigh essential. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, the individual who renounced 
everything for religion experienced a sense of 
exaltation in following a mode of life obvi- 
ously of use to society. This sense, whether 
vague or poignant, must have yielded satis- 
faction and served as a compensation for hav- 
ing made a sacrifice. After the need for an 
unmarried clergy passed, the Church authori- 
ties, as is always their wont, clung to the 
practice bred of necessity. They did not see 
that, with the necessity for complete sexual 
suppression no longer present, the compensa- 
tions arising from a socially useful life could 
no longer be depended upon to overcome the 
dangers always incident to frustration of basic 
instincts. Worse, they did not see that, because 
sex desires are profoundly fundamental, their 
normal working out in life should be interfered 
with only under the gravest necessity —4 
circumstance which had ceased to exist along 
with the Middle Ages. Authorities defended 
the practice of celibacy as wholesome “dis- 
cipline” — firmly believing that, if a man or 















a woman resists all sex impulses, he or she 
thus becomes stronger to resist other lures of 
the “world.” 

So deeply is this notion rooted in the’ Cath- 
olic tradition that some Catholic philosophers 
































































































to this day defend celibacy as a means of 
valuable discipline, a method of complete 
control of all sinful desires in a religious dev- 
. otee. Catholic controversialists still present 
. such an argument doggedly and naively. 
| Do they not know of the revision of psycho- 
; logical thought, since the discovery that a 
very intricate nervous system, highly organized 
: to control different modes of conduct, regulates 
; the behavior of every human being? Each 
- set of nerves has its particular and definite 
. function and works in determining an indi- 
vidual’s response to only a certain kind of 
stimuli. The nervous organization operating in 
situations where sex attractions are dominant 
fe may be so trained that, however strong the 
= attractions, the individual does not respond 
Ny overtly. But training of the nerves that regu- 
. late sex responses does not train the nerves 
ct | Which have to do with other forms of be- 
ed havior. A man may have so controlled his 
‘eg | sex nerves that he seems to be made of stone 
ig. | When he is confronted with the charms of a 
- beautiful woman, and yet, in his resistance to 
ed | some stimuli, he may be a weakling. At the 
of | Sight, the smell, or even the thought of whisky, 
yi. 4 he may be seized with inordinate longing and 
ner | have no control over this desire. Or he may 
is. § lack control over the set of nerves regulating 
ay. | What we call his “temper.” A person with 
an | almost inhuman power to ignore sex stimuli 
orie | May be habitually ill-natured in his reactions 
the | ‘© individuals about him. The nerves which 
see | Operate to produce such displays of temper 
ual | Simply have not been trained as have those 
ssa- | governing his sex impulses. 
suld Although apparently independent, the vari- 
the | us sets of nerves which make a man behave 
asic | certain habitual ways seem to have at least 
suse. | * Sympathetic relationship. If great effort is 
heir | ™ade to control one particular set and there 
sred | 8 nO compensation for expenditure of this 
__q | ‘fort, other sets of nerves go on a rampage, 
long | * it were, and become more or less uncon- 
ided | ‘ollable. Unique is the individual who can 
‘dis. | Keep all his bundles of nerves working under 
n or | ‘te dominance of what we call will power. 
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If a person is supernormally strong in one 
way, he is likely to be subnormally weak in 


another. At least, so say students of human 
behavior. 


THE BARREN HIGHWAY 


"Tae vemanps of modern life being what 
they are, it seems to me that Catholic priests 
are required to pay too much attention to sex 
control for its own sake. At our stage of history, 
complete sexual repression seems to be of 
comparatively little value in “converting” 
the world. “Christian” living within the world 
may now be of greater service in bettering and 
Christianizing society. Expenditure of effort 
in this manner should at present be its “own 
reward,” because it would be a fruitful ex- 
penditure, while spending the strength neces- 
sary to thwart fundamental instincts fo no 
purpose frequently will result in a sense of 
complete futility. There is, it appears, a “‘spir- 
itual” as well as a material economy. Nervous 
or “‘spiritual” force ought to be budgeted 
and conserved as are financial resources, to 
prevent a waste of human energy out of pro- 
portion to the resulting benefits. 

The lives of many priests and nuns whom 
I know, respect, and in many cases love seem 
to indicate that my theory is correct. There 
are a few outstanding examples, which I know 
well, where the adjustment of a priest or a 
nun to an unnatural life seems perfect. In 
such instances there is always a dominating 
interest — absorption in some form of research 
or art or social service. But in the majority 
of cases the individual bears clear marks of 
the struggle which he undergoes in maintaining 
unnaturally rigid standards. Such conflict 
is, I think, greater in men than in women. 
A greater number of nuns than priests of my 
acquaintance seem adjusted to their lives and 
perfectly contented— perhaps because the 
sex instinct is more manifestly alive in men 
than in women or because it is turned into 
other channels with greater difficulty. 

In the eyes of those who know them well, 
priests at middle age present a sorry picture — 
far different from the individuals of those first 
years of enthusiasm in the seminary. The av- 
erage parish priest between thirty-five and 
fifty-five years of age appears at a loss to know 
what to do with himself. Performing rites and 
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ceremonies which have lost their freshness 
for him, raising funds to maintain church and 
school (a dreary enough task at best), bap- 
tizing babies, tying matrimonial knots, ad- 
ministering the Sacraments to sinners and 
the dying, reading in a solitary house (where 
the housekeeper always presents some kind of a 
disturbing problem) do not arouse enough in- 
terest to keep the man from melancholy. He 
withdraws even more than necessary from the 
world, because there is nothing in it he can 
enjoy without danger of losing “control” of 
himself — in thought if not in deed. The world 
of today, with its social freedom, is no place 
for a person obligated to keep himself unmoved 
by sexual desire. Verbal portrayals and drama- 
tizations of present-day life arouse in him 
dormant longings always ready to leap to 
dominate his consciousness: books and spec- 
tacles innocuous to people who are not emo- 
tionally starved awaken desires the priest 
must keep asleep if he is to be anything but 
miserable. Too often relief is sought in what 
we call intemperance; or an outlet for misery 
may be found in a “touchy temper.” Of critics 
noting such conduct we beg tolerance. Priests, 
like other people, behave as they do because 
they are human. 

Of course, celibates are not the only people 
who find life difficult. Some must struggle to 
support families under dreadful economic 
burdens. Some must make delicate psycho- 
logical adjustments of marital situations. 
Others find parenthood, with its myriad 
problems, a heavy cross. Most Catholic think- 
ers believe the priest and nun do well to shun 
such troubles. Yet, with all the difficulties 


and tragedies of marriage, satisfaction and 
strength and sympathetic understanding and 
poise are frequently gained from a normal 
life, even though, in many respects, it be diff. 
cult. Better, perhaps, disappointment in the 
attempt to satisfy the marital and parental 
impulses than the protracted longing and 
restlessness which follow the eternal thwarting 
of these impulses. In a life of complete renun. 
ciation today there are few bright spots. 

So it seems to me. Now my son is full of 
enthusiasm. As yet, he, like many other boys 
and girls of his age and training, knows nothing 
firsthand of longing for a mate, a home, or 
children. In him, as in other youths whose 
attention has been focused upon ideals set by 
others, many normal desires have been dor- 
mant. Will they continue to sleep throughout 
his life? Or will they sometime awaken, more 
robust for having slept so long, to torment him 
when all hope of their satisfaction is passed? 

It would be easier for a mother to face the 
possibility that her child may learn to know 
himself too late, if she felt there were, under 
present social conditions, any compelling 
logic in the Church’s demand that a servant 
of God lead an unnatural life. It would be 
easier if the satisfactions of renunciation could 
now compensate for the sacrifice, as perhaps 
they did in remote and crucial years. If the 
“discipline” demanded of the Catholic clergy 
is a mere matter of tradition, I, for one, rebel. 
Although I respect my Church for holding to 
much that will always serve humanity well, 
I must assert my belief that its “discipline” 
at any time should be based on present needs 
— not on the expediency of bygone eras. 








THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREEK 


BY T. R. GLOVER 





1. WAS PERHAPS between 600 and 700 
g.c. that the Greeks began to have any real 
acquaintance with Egypt; and it surprised 
them. The country itself was unlike any other 
known to man. Eight hundred miles long and 
some thirty across, it consisted of a river and a 
delta. It was the strangest river in the world; 
for every river the Greeks knew would dry up 
in summer and become a torrent in winter; 
but the Nile overflowed in summer, and the 
prosperity of the land depended on its over- 
flowing. Why it should do so the Greeks 
wondered; they guessed and guessed again; 
and it was some centuries before elephant 
hunters in Abyssinia discovered the true cause 
in the monsoon rains. 

The things in the river were not less strange. 
Lizards in Greece seemed obvious and natural; 
the lizard of Egypt grew to be a nightmare 
twenty feet long — a quite impossible creature. 
The hippopotamus was another surprise, and 
we still call it by the name the first Greeks 
gave it — the horse of the river. 

The people in their way were quite as curi- 
ous; they did everything the wrong way round. 
Men did women’s work. When they were in 
mourning they let their hair grow instead of 
cutting it off. They handled their boats differ- 
ently. They had caste rules and purification 
laws of their own; and “no Egyptian would 
kiss a Greek or use a Greek’s knife” — as if 
the Greeks were unclean in some way, like 
Europeans in India today. 

Egyptian religion was a thing apart. No 
people was more religious; none spent more 
money or labor on temples; and yet — it be- 
came a Greek proverb, “Like an Egyptian 
temple, all splendor outside, and inside a priest 
singing a hymn to a cat or a crocodile.” For 
the cat was an Egyptian beast, new to the 
Greeks and not needed in Europe, for the rat 

not yet come from India. A strange land 
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altogether Egypt was, a contradiction and a 
challenge to all received ideas. 


EGYPTIAN CHALLENGE TO GREEK INSTINCTS 


You sacur say that Egypt and Egyptian 
life were in a sense upside down; yet you could 
not say they were wrong. Everything seemed 
to fit in with everything else, and some things 
were done better than in Greece. The Egyptian 
calendar, for instance, was intelligible; and it 
was based on real astronomy. Egyptian religion 
had an immensely long history, and it was im- 
pressive, in spite of the worship of animals; 
perhaps even that meant something mysterious 
or true; it might. For Egyptians were the first 
men to teach the immortality of the soul; and 
the pyramids seemed to say that they believed 
in it. The pyramids — what other land had 
anything to show like them, structures im- 
mense and ageless, greater than anything man 
had ever devised? Yes, in the arts, too, Egypt 
astonished the Greeks. 

Egyptian civilization had thus reached a 
very high level; it implied a thought-out life, 
a philosophy of life; but one thing after another 
in it contradicted something taken as natural 
by the Greeks and challenged Greek instincts. 
Of course the Greek thought the Greek way of 
life was right; then the Egyptian must be 
wrong. But it was right, warranted by history, 
art, and religion; then opposite ways of life 
may be right — how can you explain that? 
Egypt set the Greeks wondering, putting new 
questions to life, to tradition, and to them- 
selves. Wonder, said Aristotle, is the beginning 
of philosophy. 

MEXICAN CHALLENGE TO EUROPE 

So mucu for prelude. Now let us look at 

our own story for a moment. About the end of 


the Middle Ages two things happened which 
put a similar challenge to Europe. Columbus 
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found the Americans, and a generation later 
Cortes found the Mexicans; and the Mexicans 
had reached a very high stage of civilization. 
A people still using stone tools achieved amaz- 
ing triumphsin art, working upon stoneand gold. 
Their discoveries in astronomy in remote ages 
were as wonderful — and quite beyond the 
soldiers of Cortes to understand. Yet these 
people and the Peruvians knew nothing of 
Europe; nothing of the Orient which Marco 
Polo had revealed and which Vasco da Gama 
was making known anew; nothing of Latin, 
Greek, or the Christian Church; it was a new 
way of life altogether and not obviously a bad 
one. 

Rather earlier, Europe had discovered an- 
cient Greece with immense surprise and much 
self-questioning. Here was yet another way of 
life — poetry beyond anything known in Eu- 
rope for a thousand years, a great philosophy, 
amazing triumphs of art, and endless experi- 
ment in politics. Every medieval idea, mon- 
archical, political, ecclesiastical, was challenged 
at once —no emperor, no Pope nor priests 
(worth talking about), no nobles, no Turks: 
but commonwealths of thinkers, artists, and 
poets. They were free men, these ancient 
Greeks, men who did their own thinking, gov- 
erned themselves, uncramped by empire or 
church; and they achieved intellectual and 
artistic triumphs which men felt to be utterly 
out of reach of medieval Europe, saddled as it 
was with kings and nobles and priests. And 
new thoughts rose very naturally; might not 
that freedom for the human mind be recovered? 

Now please understand what I take my task 
to be here. I shall attempt to explain why the 
classical discipline is of value; and, to put it in 
a sentence, I would say, “Because it offers to 
us the same challenge that Egypt made to the 
ancient Greeks and that the ancient Greeks 
and new-found Mexicans did to the Renais- 
sance world.” My object is to challenge and 
perhaps even to annoy. Do you remember how 
Socrates said that the Athenian public was 
rather like a great and noble horse, inclined 
to be lazy and lethargic, and that he himself 
was a sort of gadfly that came and stung it and 
made it wake up? If now I undertake his task, 
I don’t forget what befell him. Lord Macaulay, 
you will remember, said he was not surprised 
that Socrates was condemned to drink hemlock. 
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ROMAN DRAINS VS. GREEK BRAINS 


"Tee GreEK view of life is a challenge to 
us in all sorts of ways. We accept one an. 
other’s ideas today, almost without examina. 
tion; and the Greek held that “the unexamined 
life is not livable, for a human being.” We live 
the unexamined life very generally; we go to 
the cinema, listen to the wireless, believe in 
peace, slum clearance, disarmament, all sorts 
of splendid things, without thinking about 
them or what they may involve — and the 
ancient Greek didn’t care about any of them, 

To begin with — he spent next to nothing 
on paving or cleaning his city; he had no com. 
pulsory schools; he neglected the children’s 
teeth; he didn’t trouble even to have drains, 
(A clever man once pointed out the contrast; it 
was the Roman who was celebrated for his 
Drains, the Greek for his Brains.) 

There was no League of Nations, no Geneva; 
nothing like an Empire; nothing like a united 
Great Britain; and no Parliament in London. 
Greece consisted of dozens and dozens of cities 
which were independent states, with bits of 
land about them smaller than English counties. 
Imagine Bristol going to war with Bath in order 
to annex Keynsham, while Taunton joins in to 
support Bristol and Cardiff of course supports 
Bath and sends a fleet across, if possible, to 
burn Avonmouth and starve Bristol into sur- 
render. It would not be unlike what you find 
over and over in Greek history. 

In the City State itself a large part of the 
work was done by slaves; most things manu- 
factured were slave made; the clerks in the 
bank were slaves (and very clever ones); the 
housemaid was a woman slave from Thrace; 
the very police were state slaves from Russia. 
A slave, they said was a tool come to life. 

There were no official inspectors of factories 
or of anything else. Private persons who med- 
dled with such things were called sycophants 
— the Greek for “nosey Parkers” and not a 
term of respect. Women had no votes and were 
expected to stay at home and not meddle. The 
freemen governed themselves; a mass meeting 
made the laws; two hundred or five hundred, 
picked by lot, made the law court, without Mr. 
Justice This or Mr: That, K. C. If there was @ 
change of government, it was sometimes much 
safer for the defeated party to hurry abroad. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREEK 


WHAT WAS VALUED IN ANCIENT GREECE 


"Trunk wexr of the ideas of the Greeks 
and what a challenge they are to us. Some of 
the very best of them valued birth; they ad- 
mired wealth and physical beauty; they de- 
spised tradesmen (for niggling, stooping, 
cheating lives, they said, make men bad 
citizens); and they thought that Nature per- 
haps meant barbarians to be slaves. The life 
of the average Englishman they would have 
counted uncivilized, half a life. No! Not half a 
life: a man who lets Parliament and the town 
council, the trades union and the policeman 
control him at every point — you could not 
possibly, the Greek would say, call such a 
fraction of a creature a man. 

He was not much interested in heaven — 
there might be Islands of the Blessed, as the 
poets said; but for himself he was intensely 
interested in this world, in Nature and her 
ways (would you call Nature’s ways Jaws? 
you might, he said by and by); he was inter- 
ested in the ways of man, in human life, in the 
ironies of life, in human suffering, in the tri- 
umphs of the human brain, of the human 
mind, of the human soul. 

He loved beautiful things, in a way that we 
Anglo-Saxons do not. His jar, his cup, his chair, 
his temple should be beautiful. His amusements 
were on a higher plane than ours; he was not 
“flick-minded”; he preferred tragedy and 
comedy; he knew a good actor from a bad one, 
agood voice from a bad one; he hated clumsi- 
ness and clownishness; he loved grace; and 
the plays that he preferred to see — well, they 
remain the foundation of drama and poetry 
forever. And in one way and another, however 
shocked you may be at his limitations, the 
Greek had great qualities which shaped human 
life forever. You can feel, I hope, what a series 
of contrasts Greece offers to us wonderful 
moderns. How did the Greeks come to do so 
much, then? I will suggest four things, or five 
perhaps, outstanding in Greek life, which I 
think deserve our reflection. 

First, then, the Greek was young-minded. 
“Ah! Solon, Solon!” said the old Egyptian 
priest to the Greek visitor, “you Greeks are 
always children; there is not an old man among 
you. You are all young in your souls.” So they 
were; they kept the freshness and curiosity of 
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the child which the English public school so 
successfully eliminates from the nice English 
boy. They must meddle with things; they can’t 
let them alone; they keep asking questions. 
“A question?” says one of them, “‘ Why, isn’t 
a question a sort of education?” Of course they 
are right. If all I can do is to ¢e/l you a lot of 
things, you might as well listen to a modern 
politician or statistician; but if I can rouse you 
with a question, I have done something; you 
will do the rest and you will never be the same 
again. The wisest professor I ever knew (he 
was a Scotsman, of course) said that the object 
of a university education was to break up a 
man’s dogmatism and put him at a universal 
point of view. That was thoroughly Greek. 
The Greek in the best days went traveling 
among foreigners “because he wanted to 
know.” To know what? To know what they 
ate, how they governed themselves, what they 
thought of the gods, the stories they told, the 
wonders their lands produced. And then, when 
he knew what, he wanted to know why. “It is 
not what happens that matters,” wrote a 
Greek historian, “but why it happens.” If I 
may coin a new English word to translate a 
much nicer old Greek word, “wanting-to- 
know-it-ness” was their characteristic; wonder, 
as we saw, was the mother of their philosophy. 
If you say this is essentially like the modern 
scientific spirit, you will not be far wrong; only 
it is mot modern but Greek. A Greek taught 
that the earth went round the sun — sixteen 
centuries before Copernicus thought of it. A 
Greek said that if you sailed out of Spain and 
stuck to one latitude you would come at last 
to the Indies — seventeen hundred years be- 
fore Columbus did it. A Greek was the pioneer 
in zoology. Darwin once said, “Linnaeus and 
Cuvier have been my two gods; but they were 
mere schoolboys compared to old Aristotle.” 


A VOICE— AND NOT AN ECHO 


My wexr porr it takes some courage 
to put before you. The Greek was a thorough- 
going individualist. You can see it in the 
names. I wonder how many John Smiths are 
reading this; probably dozens, and there ought 
to be dozens more, if their mothers had not 
fancied Michael or Martin; and half the 
Romans must have been Marcus; and one 
John Smith and one Marcus is very much like 
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all the rest. But there is no typical Greek name 
that I can think of. 

The Greek was very much himself; plenty 
of Greeks were stupid, no doubt; but he was 
apt to be a voice and not an echo. “What is 
born in a man, that is the real thing,” says 
their poet. “Every work belongs to him who 
found it.” That is sheer individualism. A man 
is born with a brain — thank God! That is the 
Greek attitude. A brain: and society today 
thinks it progress to treat that brain like a 
Chinese woman’s feet in the bad days — tie 
it here, bind it there, fetter it, and get it intoa 
conventional shape. Not so the Greek. In his 
city a craftsman did a whole job — made the 
whole of a thing, not a minute bit to fit into a 
thousand other little bits made by a thousand 
other men; he had to think of the whole thing 
at once and to think of the whole thing all the 
time. That probably gives us the clue to the 
amazing feeling the Greek had for proportion, 
balance, symmetry, measure. You remember 
how Touchstone describes someone as “all on 
one side, like an ill-roasted egg” and says 
abruptly that that is the same as being 
“damned.” How much of our modern thinking 
and doing Touchstone here touches off! 

The Greek did better and did it with fewer 
aids. The closer the study one gives to the 
history of Greek arts (I use the plural, arts), 
the more amazed one is at the immense range 
of discovery, ingenuity, and invention implied 
in ancient arts and crafts; no chemistry, no 
state scholarships; but they went to Nature 
and they wrung her secrets from her; and 
Nature is not apt to vouchsafe ideas to com- 
mittees. The Greek poet was as intensely in- 
dividual as the craftsman; he, more than all 
men, did his own thinking, “saw life steadily 
and saw it whole,” as Matthew Arnold put it. 
In politics you find the same individualism. 
The Greek wants as little interference with 
himself, from other states or his. own, as he 
can manage. He wishes to be “autopolitan,” as 
he calls it — a citizen of this city, unmeddled 
with by the next or by any league; he wishes 
further to live as he himself, he the individual, 
pleases, whatever the police or the laws or the 
philosophers say. Yes, said Plato, and when 
everybody pleases himself, when everybody’s 
mind is a whole bazaar of fancies, impulses 
and contradictions, when no two men will pull 
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the same way, nor the same man for two days, 
it is the end to democracy, and the next thing 
is the autocrat. So the Greek was an individual 
—and he also saw what individualism run 
wild brings in its train. 


FREEDOM FOR INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
"Tue Greex believed in the individual, 


while we believe in committees and govern. 
ment offices. But it is only in the individual 
that you get enterprise and creation. The 
council of war, we read in military history, is 
always less inspired than the soldier of genius 
and more timid, too. Alexander the Great did 
his own thinking, his own strategy; and there 
at least Caesar and Napoleon were as Greek 
as he. The most fruitful legislation in Greece 
was in Athens, where first Solon and then the 
“tyrant” Pisistratus untied the hands of the 
individual and told him to get to work. Older 
Greeks, like some modern reformers, would 
not let a man make his last will and testament 
as he would wish; so and so must inherit. 
Nonsense! said Solon; bequeath your goods as 
you will. He would allow no fixing of the rate 
of interest. He meant to encourage individual 
enterprise and he did. He called, to settle in 
Athens, men who wanted to be let alone, to 
work and live in peace. There they should ply 
their arts and crafts, pottery, shipbuilding, 
trading, seafaring —“go to it!” They took 
him at his word; and in Athens, a state dis- 
entangled from traditions of the clan and of 
the past and not yet enslaved to inspectors 
and educationists, there came to be the nidus 
which gave the world its eternal models in art, 
poetry, letters, history, and philosophy; and, 
when Athens lost her freedom to bumbles and 
emperors, genius died with it. 


GREEK ART STILL LIVES 


Fos, LASTLY, I come to two great gifts 
of the Greeks, not unconnected with those 
features we have already found in them. We 
have noted their young-mindedness, the pas- 
sion to be oneself, and the freedom of enter- 
prise. The two gifts I mean are interpretation, 
the eye that “saw life steadily and saw it 
whole,” and creation. “There is an ancient 
quarrel,” says Plato, “between philosophy 
and poetry” — one works by reason, the other 
by intuition and emotion. As we look at the 
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great poets and thinkers, Euripides, Shake- 
speare, Plato, we see that this old battle was 
fought out anew in the soul of every one of 
them. A pity for him in whose soul there is no 
consciousness of this battle! But the Greek 
knew it well. He knew also of another war, 
familiar to every great artist — the ancient 
quarrel between law and freedom. Is art to be 
ruled by the past, to know nothing but the 
“oiled and curled Assyrian Bull?” Can it be 
art, if it knows nothing but an uncharted 
freedom, the horrid “Bazaar,” that Plato de- 
scribes, of impulse, freak, and fancy? 

The Greek understood both law and free- 
dom, loved both poetry and philosophy; and 
this double capacity gave him the joy and 
sense of power, the guidance of Nature’s laws, 
and the freedom of the human spirit that en- 
abled him to create. Socrates speaks of the 
statues of Daedalus; “What about them?” 
says his friend. “Wonderfully beautiful,” says 
Socrates, “only they will get down from the 
pedestal and walk off.” That is the glory of 
Greek art; the thing is alive. The Venus of 
Milo is as lovely, as womanly, as living today 
as in the second century B.c., and she makes 
you believe in women. The Odyssey is as good 
a tale as three thousand years ago, and it 
makes you believe in men and in life. Plato 
still stirs the soul, and Socrates still plays at 
being gadfly to this day. And certain other 
books there are, of the first century A.D., in 
which the greatest story of the world is told in 
mankind’s most beautiful language — living 
to this hour, with a great transforming power. 
It was the renaissance of Greek studies that 
revealed to Europe the beauty of the Gospels, 
their greatness and their significance in the 
lives of men. 

Now, to conclude. I have not told you the 
whole story; I have emphasized one phase of 
it. Egypt was a challenge to the Greeks; Greece 
was a challenge to Renaissance Europe; and in 
each case the benefit derived from the challenge 
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was very great. I ask, do we not need some 
intellectual challenge today? Look where you 
will in Europe or America and you see a 
growing standardization. Russia (I speak from 
a distance) seems intent on producing citizens 
of a single type; Italy and Germany (we are 
told) do not encourage the multiplication of 
independent types. In America, I am informed 
by a shrewd observer, the object of education 
is to turn the human mind into a card index; 
but perhaps he is something of a satirist. Yet 
look at our own education: we go to schools of 
one type; we read newspapers of one type; as 
for books, we read best sellers or none; we 
listen to the same gramophone records, go to 
the same films; and the wireless (if I dare say 
it) is correcting the peculiarities of our accents. 

The Roman Empire fell at last, sick unto 
death and beyond recovery, as we now see, 
from overadministration. Yes, you rejoin, and 
Greece fell, too. She did, but not till she had 
made an imperishable contribution to the 
human spirit, which never dies — no, it does 
not die but gives life to any people which will 
take it. Chemistry, I suppose, matters enor- 
mously today but I cannot see much scope for 
individuality or character in its teaching; there 
is no getting away from H,SQ,; it is the 
“quantitative thinking” desired by some men 
of science. But no two teachers ever said or 
could say the same thing about Aeschylus’ 
play Agamemnon or an ode of Pindar; the 
poets speak to the man who reads them, or they 
do not speak at all. Homer makes the reader’s 
heart beat, as geometry never does; the Venus 
of Milo says nothing, but she makes life beauti- 
ful. That is the freedom we need — freedom 
of mind and heart, freedom to be the men and 
women God meant us to be, not the lead toys 
in a box that standardization produces so 
successfully; and, of all disciplines to set the 
mind free and to set it growing, there is none 
known to me (nor, I think, to anybody else) 
like living with the great souls of Greece. 
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FOG ON THE SOUND 


A Short Story 


BY THOMAS ROURKE 


ws COULDN’T see the boat till she was 
almost against the dock, it was that thick. 
Blowing? Half a gale, anyway, the way the 
seas were kicking up around the spiling, the 
way the yachts were hopping about in the slips. 
The palms around the clubhouse were down 
almost flat, the leaves stretched out straight on 
the wind. You know how you get them on 
Biscayne Bay. They come out of the southeast 
first, a big thunderhead over Soldier Key, and 
pretty soon another makes up southwest, over 
the Biltmore tower, and before it’s over the 
wind goes clear around the compass, maybe 
twice. 

The hail comes first — great big white stones, 
big as golf balls. Everything else is gray or 
black, the whole world, and those big stones 
rattle on the dock, breaking up and scooting 
around, white as turtle eggs. Then the rain 
comes. It drives in, horizontal, sending whitish 
drifts over the gray bay, whirling like sheets of 
fine snow. 

I heard the hail from the boat, high and thin 
over the roar of the storm, and then I made 
out the black shape off the end of the dock. I 
put on a sou’wester and ran out. That was the 
first time I ever saw Dave Moffett, and it was 
just like him, showing up in a storm. He was 
the damndest man for rough weather you 
ever saw. He loved it. 

He could really handle that boat. You ought 
to have seen the landing he made. Pretty. I 
waved him to the first empty slip, and he came 
in without scraping a spile. In all that wind and 
sea. If he’d got sideways in that wind, with no 
headway, he’d been up on that stone riprap 
along the shore quicker than you could throw 
a bow line. He circled, threw her nose up into 
the wind, kicked her forward and drifted back 
into the slip, snubbed her on the forward pile, 
and brought her up fast, with the stern just a 
few inches off the dock. I helped him with the 


springlines and took him into the clubhouse. 

“Quite a blow, sir,” I said. 

“It could be a lot worse,” he said. 

“Just land from the North?” 

“New London.” 

That was the winter I was sailor at the 
Seminole Yacht Club, the year I left college. 
I’d brought W. T. Sloan’s fifty footer down 
from Salem, Mass., in the fall and then I took 
the job at the Club. I figured I’d save enough 
to go back to college the next year, if I could 
get on a yacht for the summer. 

I never went back, though. I stayed on Dave 
Moffett’s boat for three years, till that happened 
on the Sound. And after that I didn’t have any 
interest in college any more, nor anything else, 
much. I don’t know what I’ll do now. What’s 
the difference? Norfolk’s as good a place to 
hang around as any. I’d kind of like to ship on 
one of the entries in the Bermuda race. That 
Dorade of Olin Stephens. She’s a honey. I don’t 
care much, though. 


II 


Dave Morretr stayed there at the club 
all season, and he took me on his boat in 
March. He had a Cracker hand who was full of 
corn all the time and he let him go and took me 
on. 

Dave wasn’t much for fishing. He’d go out 
in the Stream for king once in a while but he 
never went out after the big marlins. He just 
liked to cruise around in the Keys, looking for 
rough weather. He had the Coast Guard 
planes at Dinner Key out looking for him half 
the time. He always took me with him when | 
was off duty, and I crewed for him in the sailing 
races. 

He had Worth Monroe build him a Suicide 
boat — one of those centerboard sloops, of a 
hundred twenty-five square feet of sail, that 
you see so much on Biscayne Bay. I worked on 
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the plans with him. We modified the hull — 
curved the sheer more and flattened it out like 
a scow, so she’d plane better — and put more 
curve in the leech. She was a going thing. Dave 
cleaned up with her in the Biscayne Regatta 
and set a new record for the Suicide Class. 

When you get on a boat with a man like 
that, who knows boats and treats them right, 
you'll stay on with him. But I stayed with him 
too long. 

I was with Dave when he met Lois and I 
was with them most of the time after they were 
married and I was with them that night on the 
Sound. Living on a small boat like that, you 
get to know more than you ought to know 
about a couple. 

It was Fourth of July morning at the home 
club, after we’d brought Lark up from Florida. 
The weather was fine and calm and sparkling, 
and there were a lot of people at the Club, 
swimming in the pool and sitting at tables on 
the lawn, drinking highballs. We were moored 
out in front of the Club. After we’d cleaned 
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ship and broken out the code flags, we dressed 
up and rowed ashore. Dave walked up the 
lawn toward the clubhouse, and I followed 
with the water cask on my shoulder. Old Com- 
modore Hoyt was at a table with a party, and 
he stopped Dave as we passed. 

“Lois,” he said, “here’s a sailor for you. 
Dave Moffett. Two real sailors. His captain, 
Wes Jonsen.”’ 

Dave stayed there with the Commodore’s 
party, and I went into the locker room. I set 
the keg down by a window where I could look 
out and see that girl Lois. I looked beyond, 
over the green lawn, with the bright parasols 
and all the gay, idle people, to Lark, lying out 
there in the sun, and wished she were mine. 
She was in beautiful shape. I’d gone all over 
her after the cruise up, and her bright-work and 
decks glistened, and her chromium shone 
white over the green water. She was the pret- 
tiest thing in the harbor. I wished she were 
mine. I wished I could carry that girl aboard 
and sail off with her, out into the dancing 
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water. And I knew it was Dave who was going 
to do that. 

He sent for me after a while, and I rowed 
them out in the dinghy. The girl was a lubber, 
and Dave was quite proud, explaining every- 
thing to her. He spoke sharply to me for the 
first time. I’d bent a new line on the forward 
bitt and wet it down to take out the stiffness 
and left it lying there to dry out. 

“Wes,” Dave said, “that’s a sorry mess on 
the forward deck.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. I went forward and laid 
down a Flemish coil. 

That was the first time. He did it only twice 
all the time I was with him, and the second 
time was long afterward, after they’d been 
married for a year. We were crossing Buzzard’s 
Bay in a following sea, and Lois lay below, sick 
as a pup. I’d chipped some ice in the galley and 
wrapped it in a towel and was going aft with it, 
through the cockpit, where Dave was at the 
wheel. He looked at me and spoke over his 
shoulder. 

“What are you, a sailor or a nursemaid?” 

They spent that whole first day together, 
swimming in the pool in the afternoon, dining 
on the Club verandah, and in the evening they 
came aboard to watch the fireworks. They were 
set off from a barge that was anchored close to 
Lark, and Dave and Lois lay on cushions on 
deck, and the rockets burst directly over them. 
It was a calm, clear night. The lights from the 
Club and the yachts anchored in the harbor 
sparkled on the black water, and the girl’s low 
voice, husky and laughing, came aft to me. 

We became regular parlor yachtsmen, after 
that, for a while. We went on nice, short 
cruises on the Sound, on calm days, with nice, 
dressed-up people aboard, drinking highballs. 
If the weather looked bad we lay at the moor- 
ing, and Dave stayed at the club with Lois, 
playing bridge or dancing. If it turned bad 
when we were out, we went scurrying to the 
nearest shelter. There were no big seas washing 
over the decks those days. No dirty clothes, no 
greasy engine parts all over the cockpit deck. 
We were always dressed up, and Lark was as 
neat as if she were on the floor at Grand Central 
Palace. But you couldn’t say that he delib- 
erately deceived her nor that she deceived him. 
It was no one’s fault. That’s just the way 
people will do. 
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"Beer SPENT some time in the mountains 
after the wedding, and then I met them at 
New London with the boat, and we went up the 
Connecticut River, and Lois had a grand time, 
They were a fine pair. You’d never think how 
it would end—with Dave still loving the 
water and hating Lois and Lois still loving 
Dave and hating the water. 

Then we took a run up to Hyannis and ran 
into bad weather, and Lois got pretty sick. 
Dave was a little annoyed, but he thought 
she’d get over getting sick after a while and 
everything would be all right. I knew better, 
though. I knew she wasn’t only sick; she was 
frightened. I knew she’d never get over being 
frightened. I knew she’d never enjoy the water 
again. 

I watched her all that summer, watched her 
trying to fight off her fright and her sickness, 
and I watched Dave growing impatient with 
her. There was nothing I could do. I tried to 
make it easier for her any way I could, giving 
her light things to eat and plenty of cold 
lemonade and ammonia, but there was no way 
I could help the fright in her. 

She should have given up and stayed ashore. 
Everything would have been all right, then. 
She wouldn’t do it though. She seemed deter- 
mined to stick it out. She seemed to think she 
could win Dave away from it by sticking it 
out. She seemed to think she’d lose him if she 
gave up. 

One time we were getting ready for a run to 
Block Island. We were at the dock, putting 
supplies aboard, and I looked at the sky. 

“Dave,” I said, “it’s going to be rough. 
Don’t you think Lois had better stay at home?” 

“Let her come,” he said. “If she gets sick 
enough, maybe she won’t come along any 
more.” 

She made another mistake, too. She tried to 
keep Dave ashore, thinking she could get him 
away from the water that way. She never 
could understand that she couldn’t get him 
away from the water, that she ought to stay 
ashore so he could come home to her. She 
arranged for week-end guests at home and 
planned to keep him ashore that way. He saw 
through it, of course, and it made him furious. 

We left for Florida late in November. We 
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had cold, rough weather for three weeks, and 
Lois had to stay below in that stuffy cabin 
most of the time. Dave loved it, and Lois hated 
it, and I could see the bitterness growing be- 
tween them. I stayed with her as much as I 
could but I was afraid she’d see how I felt. 

One day she said to me, “Wes, why do you 
always look at me that way?” 

I felt the blood spread over my face. “‘Oh, 
I’m sorry,” I said. “I didn’t realize I was look- 
ing at you. I'll not do it any more.” 

She laughed. “It’s all right, Wes,” she said. 
“It’s a nice way you look at me. I like it.” 

I was terribly afraid they’d find out. She 
kidded me about women one time, too. 

“Where are all your girls, Wes?” she asked. 
“I should think you’d go ashore these nights.” 

“Yeah, Wes,” Dave said. “You don’t have 
to behave because we have a woman aboard. 
How about that gal in Brunswick? How about 
the one that brought you down to the dock 
that morning in Charleston in a taxi?” 

I felt my face getting hot again and I was 
mad at myself for it. 


IV 


I soutp nave quit the job. I made up 
my mind to several times but I couldn’t do it. 
I couldn’t stand the thought of not seeing her 
any more, of not hearing her voice. I tried to 
quit once, though. I told Dave I was quitting, 
but they‘talked me out of it. Lois talked me 
out of it. 

It was one of those times when Dave made 
love to Lois. Those were the worst times for 
me. Dave would go slinking to her, all purring, 
wanting a woman, and I couldn’t get away 
from it. There was nowhere I could go. I had 
to stay there on the boat, knowing it was 
going on. 

We were anchored in Lloyd’s Harbor after 
a smooth run from Port Washington, on a 
calm, warm night. Lois was in good spirits, and 
they’d had a few drinks before dinner. All the 
hatches were open, and I had to lie there in the 
bunk listening to them, listening to Dave’s 
purring, to Lois’ low, happy laughter. There 
was nothing I could do. I couldn’t shut it out. I 
put my hands over my ears, but the sounds 
seemed to come through; the muffled, intimate 
sounds. No matter what I did I couldn’t shut 
it out, the idea of it. I kept my head buried in 
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the pillow, and it followed me there. I went up 
on deck, way up forward, where I couldn’t 
hear anything, really, and it followed me there. 
He hated her. That was the awful thing. I 
knew he hated her. I’d seen it in his eyes and 
heard it in his voice. And she loved him, and he 
was having her love, hating her. It was a terri- 
ble thing. It was obscene. It was like rape or 
incest. He wouldn’t be hating her if she were a 
prostitute. And he wouldn’t be having her love. 
He wouldn’t be having that. 

I suppose I slept some toward morning. I 
don’t know. It seemed as though I didn’t sleep 
at all. Long after the boat was quiet, long after 
they’d gone to sleep I imagined it was still 
going on. I imagined it was going on all night. 

Early next morning I was mopping the 
decks before the dew could dry. Dew is better 
for mopping than water. Dave came up, 
whistling. 

“Dave,” I said, “I’m going to leave when 
we put in to Port Washington.” 

“Leave? What are you talking about? What 
do you want to leave for?” 

“Well, I can’t keep at this always. I may 
go back to college next fall and I want to go 
home to Halifax for a while, first.” 

“Nonsense,” Dave said. ““You won’t lose 
out by sticking to me. Forget it. You can run 
up home for a couple of weeks in September. 
Lois!” he called, ““Wes is talking about quit- 
ting. Come here and talk him out of it.” 

Well, that’s all that came of it. She came up 
and talked to me in her low, husky voice and 
smiled at me, and that’s all that came of that 
idea. 

Lois was going to have a baby that summer, 
but something happened, and she lost it. She 
had a lot of bad spells after that — real bad 
spells, not just seasickness but some kind of 
awful griping that left her white and shaky. 
Dave didn’t take it half-seriously. He half 
believed it was another trick to keep him 
ashore. That goes to show how well he knew 
her. 

She did talk him out of going to Florida that 
winter, though. That’s one of the reasons we 
got caught in the fog. He resented giving in. It 
irritated him, and he took it out by going out 
week-ends long after the season was over, when 
all the yachts were put up and you get those 
fogs on the Sound. 
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I+ was THE worst fog I ever saw. It 
choked you. It was almost as if you were under 
water, as if there wasn’t enough air to breath. 
When Dave shook me awake and I opened my 
eyes, the electric light in the cabin looked like 
a little yellow point away off somewhere, and 
he was just a black mass that moved around in 
a blur. It must have been about four o’clock 
in the morning. 

“Lois says she’s sick,” he said. ““We'll have 
to make a run across to Mayport.” He stressed 
the word “says” very slightly, but otherwise 
there was no annoyance in his voice; there was 
a cheerfulness, rather. He would be annoyed a 
little at Lois, I knew, but he would be eager for 
this dash across the Sound in the fog. It was the 
kind of thing he loved. He would be almost 
grateful to her for the chance, if he could for- 
give her weakness. A run across the Sound 
ordinarily was nothing to him; it was boring, 
even; but now, with a fog like that and the 
Sound alive with tugs and liners coming down 
from up East, there was sport in it. 

“T’ll warm up the motor,” he said, “and 
you make some coffee.” 

The flame of the galley stove sent a little 
warmth spreading through the boat, taking the 
damp chill out of the fog, and the smell of the 
coffee bit into the muggy taste of it. I took the 
first cup into Lois and put it on the table beside 
her bunk. Her face looked very white and 
drawn against the short, black curls on the 
pillow. She opened her eyes, and I could see 
how blue they were, even through the thick 
curtain of fog, yellow from the cabin lights. 

“Ts it very bad?” I asked. 

“Pretty bad,” she said. “‘Worse than the 
other times.” 

I knew she wouldn’t say that to Dave. She’d 
tell him it wasn’t much, so he wouldn’t be 
annoyed, but she’d tell me the truth. 

I raised her head from the pillow and held 
the cup to her lips. 

“That tastes good,” she said. 

“Wes!” Dave called from the cockpit. 
“Let’s go!” 

“Go on, Wes,” Lois said. “I can hold it 
myself.” 

I lumped the pillow behind her head to hold 
it up and went up on deck. The engine was 
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purring smoothly, and I went to the bow to 
raise the anchor, feeling my way along the 
catwalk. Lord, it was thick out there. You 
could barely see the riding lights right beside 
you. 

“All set,” Dave called, and I felt for the 
cable and brought up the anchor. The boat 
moved slowly into the fog, and I stood at the 
bow, casting the lead, calling out the depths as 
we felt our way out of the little harbor. 

There wasn’t a breath of air stirring. The 
water was smooth as oil, and we went along as 
evenly as a toboggan over hard snow. The 
moaning of the foghorns came out of the dark 
from all sides — the deep, regular one from 
Plum Island, the sharper one from Orient 
Point, the medley of fainter ones from craft 
on the Sound. 

When we’d cleared the bar at the harbor en- 
trance and were in deep water, I went aft to 
the cockpit. 

“Take the wheel,” Dave said. “Hold her 
where she is till we pick up the flashing light.” 

I noted the compass course and held her on 
it, looking ahead through the open windshield 
to catch the first gleam of blinking red through 
the fog. Thick, yellow clouds drifted through 
the cockpit, hanging in the air like layers of 
cotton. Dave bent over the chart table with 
his dividers and parallel rule and _ pencil, 
whistling silently. He began to figure aloud, 
his voice intent — gay, even. 

““Let’s see. What time is it?” He glanced at 
the chronometer. “Five fifteen. From the 
flashing light to the bell buoy at Mayport is 
nine miles. We’ll have to go slow. At seven- 
fifty revolutions we'll make four miles an hour, 
with the sea smooth as this and no wind. Four 
into nine, two and a quarter. Two and a 
quarter hours. Five and a quarter, two and a 
quarter, seven and a half.” 

I thought I heard a slight sound from below, 
a sound of pain. I wanted to leave the wheel 
and go down but I didn’t dare interrupt Dave, 
and he didn’t seem to hear anything. He went 
on with his figuring, sort of singing it aloud. 

“Seven and a half, seven thirty. Seven 
thirty we'll pick up the bell buoy.” 

I made out the flashing light ahead, just a 
tiny gleam, but I knew it was very close, with 
that fog. I swung off the course to clear it, 
and it went by us fast, because it was so close. 
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“Let’s see,” Dave went on. “‘Southwesterly 
course, our compass correction is point and a 
half west.” 

I was straining my ears for a sound from 
below, hoping it wouldn’t come. 

“Southwest by west. Point and a half. West 
southwest, a half west. That’s our course. Put 
her on it, Wes. West southwest, a half west till 
seven thirty, at seven-fifty revolutions. We’ll 
shut off the motor at seven thirty and listen 
for the bell. We'll see how good we are. We'll 
see how good we are at dead reckoning. Here, 
Wes, let me have the wheel.” 


VI 


] rurwep over the wheel and went below 
quickly, before he could stop me. I knew he’d 
want me beside him all the time. 

She looked just the same. She was lying back 
with her eyes closed, and the coffee was on the 
table, only half-drunk. She opened her eyes 
when I stepped into the cabin and smiled 
very weakly. 

“Shall I get you hot coffee?” I asked. 

“No thank you. How soon will we be there?” 

“About three hours. We have to go slow on 
account of the traffic on the Sound. Do you 
have much pain? Did you make a sound a while 
ago?” 

“TI don’t think so. I had a pretty bad pain, 
but it’s better now. I hate to cause all this 
but I really think I’d better see a doctor.” 

“Of course. Try to sleep. Shall I get you 
some whisky or aspirin?” 

“No thanks. I took a lot of aspirin.” 

“Shall I put the light out?” 

“No.” She spoke quickly. “I’d be more 
frightened in the dark.” 

It was the first time she had ever admitted 
being frightened. I knew she wouldn’t have 
said that to Dave. She would never have ad- 
mitted it to him. 

“T’ve always known you were frightened,” 
I said. “‘Ever since the first trip to Hyannis.” 

“Yes, Wes, I know you did.” 

“Wes!” Dave called. ““You’d better come 
up. We need all the eyes and ears we’ve got.” 

The foghorns were sounding all around us. 
You had to strain to pick out the near ones and 
the ones that sounded ahead. Dave watched 
the compass and blew our own horn every 
few minutes, and I watched out on all sides and 
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listened. There was no sensation of motion at 
all in the glass-enclosed cockpit. We might 
have been sitting still in a dimly lighted cell. 
You wouldn’t know you were moving but for 
the purr of the motor and the needle of the 
tachometer holding steady on seven hundred 
fifty. 

“Sounds like a horn dead ahead,” I said. 

“Yes. Watch close for the lights.” 

The lights appeared, dim and yellow, dead 
ahead, a string of them above us and the mast 
above the string and the red port light. 

“She’s a liner, going south,” I said. 

Dave put the wheel over, and we passed 
close astern of her, her hull looming black over 
us, her propeller pounding the water at our 
port beam. She was going slowly, feeling her 
way, and we rocked gently through her wake. 

Dave laughed. “‘I’d hate to bring up against 
that one,” he said. He put Lark back on her 
course. 

It was growing lighter now. You couldn’t 
see any better, but the black out ahead and all 
around was turning to silver gray, and it was 
comforting somehow. There had been no 
breeze with the dawn, and there was little 
chance of the fog clearing till the sun burned it 
off, toward noon. 

I heard a slight noise from below, faint, 
choking gasps that you wouldn’t hear if you 
weren’t straining for sounds from down there. 
Dave hadn’t heard them. He was intent on the 
compass, his lips puckered in the silent whistle 
that was a habit of his when he was enjoying a 
close finish in a race or taking Lark out through 
some bad breakers. 

“TI think Lois is pretty sick,” I said. “‘Why 
don’t you go have a look at her.” 

He turned the wheel over to me and went 
below, and the sounds stopped immediately. I 
could see Lois’ face when she gritted to stop 
those sounds when Dave appeared. 

Lord, how slow we were going. We were just 
hanging motionless out there in that fog. I 
wanted to tear into it. I wanted to reach over 
and throw that throttle down and roar into it, 
tear it wide open. I wanted to get there. I 
wanted to get to that doctor. 


VII 


Wien Dave came back to the cockpit 
he was as cheerful as ever. 
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“She seems to be all right,” he said. “She 
says it’s no worse than the other spells. We’ll 
be there in a little while now.” 

In a little while! In an hour and a half. A 
thousand years. Yes, she would tell you that. 
But she wouldn’t tell me that. She’d tell me the 
truth. She knew she couldn’t fool me. She 
knew I watched her too close to be fooled. Well, 
I’ve got something of her you haven’t got. 

You’ve got her love, though. And you don’t 
even want it. You don’t appreciate it. You’ve 
had everything you wanted, all your life; 
you've had everything handed to you and you 
can’t appreciate anything, not even Lois. 

“There’s a foghorn dead ahead,” Dave said. 

“See the lights?” 

“No. Slow down a little. There they are. A 
green light. She’s going north. Port your helm.” 

That was awfully close. The black hull was 
right on us as we swung, and we almost 
scraped our gunwales. Her fire doors were open, 
right beside us, and you could see the figures of 
the firemen, big and black in the heavy gray, 
and feel the boat. She was a tug. 

“Has she got a tow?” I called. I realized I 
was shouting. Dave looked up to the tug’s mast. 

“Two lights,” he said. “We're all right; the 
barge is alongside.” 

The black shape was gone then, and we 
rocked in the wake, and my hands shook on the 
wheel as I put her back on her course. Dave 
was laughing. 

He took over the helm, and I darted below. 
Lois was moving about on the bunk, her small 
body twisting under the sheet, her mouth 
drawn tight. 

“It’s pretty bad, Wes,” she said. Her voice 
was weak and gasping. 

“We'll be there soon,” I said. 

“T hope so. I don’t know how much longer 
I can stand it.” 

“Will some ice help? Or a hot-water bag?” 

“T’ll try a hot-water bag. I’d take whisky but 
I know I couldn’t hold it.” 

I filled the bag at the tap in the after toilet. 
I’d never been in there since she’d come aboard, 
and the place was full of the perfume of her. 

She put the bag under the sheet against her 
body. “I feel better now,” she said. “I'll be all 
right. It comes and goes.” 

Dave called. “Come up quick, Wes. There’s 
another tug ahead.” 
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I jumped up the stairs and saw the big shape 
move in front of us as Dave swung her over, 
The smoke was all about us, mixed with the 
fog, and the smell of smoke and steam filled 
your lungs. I put my head out of the cockpit 
and looked up at the tug’s mast. There were 
three lights showing dimly up there in the 
gray. 

“Hold her over!” I called. “She’s got a tow 
behind!” 

“Watch for the hawser!” Dave called. 

The tug slipped by us, and I strained out 
into the fog for a glimpse of the hawser. If we 
fouled that thing! I heard it, splashing in the 
water. 

“T hear it! There it is to starboard! Keep her 
over! Further!” I saw the big cable curving 
into the water, slacking and tauting, splashing 
through the water, right beside us. 

“Hold her over! The barge will be on us!” 
It seemed as though I’d never see that barge, 
I lost the cable. But that barge! Where the 
hell was that barge? It ought to be right out 
there. 

“There it is! Over there. I hear it.” 

I heard it swishing through the water, mov- 
ing past us, too far away to be seen. We'd 
cleared it with a good margin. 

“What’s the matter, Wes?” Dave said. 
“You’re not shaky are you?” 

Back on the course: west southwest, a half 
west; turning up seven hundred and fifty; 
crawling through the fog; making four knots. 
Blowing the horn every two minutes; listening 
and staring into nothing; watching the chro- 
nometer; listening for sounds from below. Dave 
bending over the chart with his pencil. If he’d 
stop that damned silent whistling! If he’d show 
a little concern in that mug of his! 

“T’ll allow five minutes for the delays when 
we changed our course,” he said. “We'll kill 
the motor at seven thirty-five.” 

Aiming at a pin point. A nine-mile shot at a 
pin point. If you overshot or fell short, you 
missed. 


VII 


"Tae TIME PASSED, somehow. The hands 
of the chronometer crawled around; together at 
six thirty-five, spreading apart, farthest apart 
at seven five, making a straight angle, closing 
up again, slowly, coming together again. The 
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motor purred, and the foghorns sounded, and 
the hands crawled around. The lights in the 
cockpit didn’t show at all now in the thick, 
white fog of daylight. 

“Seven thirty-five, Dave,” I called. My 
yoice sounded very shaky. If you overshot or 
fell short, you missed. 

“Kill the motor!” 

The swish of water died out as we lost head- 
way, and then there was no sound at all. No 
sound anywhere. You weren’t listening for fog- 
horns, and they made no sound for you. You 
were listening for a bell, and there was no bell. 
If you overshot you missed and if you fell 
short you missed. 

“The bell wouldn’t ring in this water,” I 
said. We were as still on the water as in dry- 
dock. 

Dave climbed out of the cockpit and went 
forward on deck. I couldn’t wait any longer and 
I dashed below to Lois’ cabin. 

She was lying very quietly, with her eyes 
closed, breathing lightly. I couldn’t see her as 
well as I could before, when it was dark and the 
lights cut into the fog. It was gloomy and damp 
there in the cabin. I sat beside her and put my 
hand on her forehead. The drawn lines had 
gone out of her face, and she seemed to be 
resting easily. 

Then everything happened at once. First 
there was a hard bump, that shook the boat, 
and the loud clang of the bell. Then there was 
Dave’s voice, shouting. Then Lois’ face, chang- 
ing. The lines tightened around her mouth, the 
lips pulled back from the teeth, the air came 
out in short gasps. I couldn’t make a sound. I 
couldn’t move or make a sound. I couldn’t 
shut up that idiot on deck. He was shouting at 
the top of his voice. She seemed to rise in the 
bed, drawing back her teeth from her lips, 


sucking in the air in those short, fast gasps. 
He was shouting like an idiot. 

“We hit it! We hit it! Wes, we hit it on the 
nose!” 

Shut up you idiot. She’s dying. She’s dying, 
I tell you! 

“Right on the nose! We dumped into the 
buoy!” 

Shut your damned face! She’s dying! I never 
saw anyone dying before but I know she’s 
dying! I can tell; I could always tell everything 
about her. 

“It was right under our bow, and we didn’t 
see it! It rang when we bumped it!” 

Don’t you come down here. She’s dying. 
Don’t you dare come down here. We don’t 
want you down here. 

She stopped gasping then, stopped breathing 
altogether, and the lines softened in her face. 
Dave came climbing into the cockpit, babbling 
like an idiot, laughing. 

“Bumped into it! Can you imagine that? 
How’s that for dead reckoning, Wes? Who'll 
ever believe that?” 

Keep out of here, you bastard. You killed 
her. 

“Wait till we tell old Hoyt. He’ll never be- 
lieve it. Bumped clean into the buoy! Hit it 
on the nose!” 

You killed her! You killed ber! Can’t you 
understand that? 

He stood in the cockpit at the top of the 
stairway, looking down into the cabin, his face 
gone white. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Lois is dead, Dave,” I said. 

That was last fall. I don’t know what I’ll do 
now. I’ve been hanging around Norfolk, but 
there’s not much doing here. I don’t care 
much, though. 
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\ i” New York City’s Rockefeller 
Center “assassinated” Diego Rivera’s mural on 
May 10, 1933, it fired a shot which has cer- 
tainly been heard around the world of art. The 
reactions to this act of artistic vandalism were 
extraordinarily illuminating in several ways 
and important in at least one: they greatly 
accelerated the agitation for a municipal art 
center. More artists than ever before were sud- 
denly jolted by this event into a realization 
that a state of aesthetic war exists between the 
uncompromising artist who insists on the right 
to carry out his own conception with integrity 
and the rich patron who wants the facts of life 
concealed or toned up to the romantic or “in- 
spirational.” And war, they slowly realized, 
has many implications. 

The First Municipal Art Exhibition, dream 
child of Mrs. Samuel Halpert, had just been 
born under her efficient leadership. Mayor La 
Guardia had approved, the late Comptroller 
Cunningham had seen the vision and enthu- 
siastically helped. The Mayor had offered an 
armory but refused the $20,000 necessary for 
installation and lighting. Nelson Rockefeller, 


hearing of this impasse, had offered Radio 
City, with all expenses paid. The First Mu- 
nicipal Art Exhibition was a distinguished fact, 
and was actually being hung when the Rivera 
bomb exploded. 

The rich, generous, canny (for this impor. 
tant, City-sponsored event was not without a 
publicity and distinction value to a real-estate 
venture still seeking tenants, sufficient value, 
perhaps, to justify the $70,000 investment) 
businessman art patron had used the mailed 
fist to destroy the work of, and so punish, the 
independent thinker. At the same moment, he 
was inviting all good little artists to use his 
immense Radio City galleries, free, for the 
biggest exhibition of the year. And they, the 
artists, had to decide what they were going to 
do about it. 

Parades, street meetings, and picket lines, 
for which the local John Reed Club deserves 
most of the credit, as well as mass meetings 
attended by from one to two thousand artists 
and sympathizers, all called for a boycott of 
the coming Radio City exhibition. Many 
individual artists withdrew their works or an- 
nounced they would never exhibit on the 
Rockefeller properties — some to change their 
minds a few days later, a few to stick it out at 
personal sacrifice. The societies involved vacil- 
lated — then surrendered. Why bother about 
a principle when it hurts us? seemed to be 
their subconscious, if not their announced or 
rationalized, conclusions. Resentment, never- 
theless, smoldered, and the realization grew 
that the City of New York should own its own 
showrooms — that it was humiliating to be at 
the mercy of one rich man in this eminently 
public function. 

Mrs. Halpert, indignant at the tactics of 
certain groups of artists, had withdrawn her 
art-center plans — which, it should be remem- 
bered, had already won official support. 
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A small group of unemployed artists (most 
artists at this time were unemployed), with 
Hugo Gellert at their head, started meetings to 
urge a municipal art center. The movement 
grew until some six hundred artists were en- 
rolled. Letters, manifestoes, appeals to a silent 
Mayor culminated in a parade to City Hall. 
The Artist’s Union developed and merged with 
this committee, so that some eight hundred 
artists were demanding action. 

Then, out of a clear sky, Mayor La Guardia 
announced plans for a municipal art center and 
appointed a committee of one hundred leading 
citizens, including two of the agitating artists, 
to work out details. Mrs. Henry Breckenridge, 
a popular society woman, was made chairman. 
That is the situation to date. It is pregnant 
with possibilities for success and failure. 


II 


Waar Is THE ideal art center for New 
York City or any other urban community? 
Can the Mayor’s committee, as now set up, 
attain that ideal? 

These are crucial questions. Suppose we 


consider them briefly and in relation to a 
center for fine and applied arts only. Ulti- 
mately all the arts, as the Mayor suggests, may 
be combined under one great roof, but that 
roof will certainly have to be built to order. 
For the one field we have makeshift build- 
ings in plenty, which will do for the initial 
stages. 

Any municipal art center which comes alive 
and gives the people of New York City or any 
other community what they most need from 
the arts will forcibly break new ground in the 
American art tradition. It will lead, instead of 
follow, the public taste and understanding in 
this field. It will break all institutional prece- 
dent and /ead. 

As leader it will initiate a program planned 
to liberate the general public from its present 
pathetic conception of art as a copy of, or 
proxy for, subject. It will recognize the artist 
as a creator of new experience organized into a 
plastic “symphony” of form and color, called 
design. It will acknowledge and teach that it is 
within this supreme experience of the ages, as 
it is used to interpret life and the mysteries of 
the universe, that lies the art in works of art 
and the aesthetic thrills for which, consciously 


or unconsciously, the emotionally starved 
American public is so hungry. Copying the 
beauties of nature is not creating or designing. 
That is one of the elemental lessons “the 
public” must learn before it can get back into 
the Grand Tradition of creative art. The 
democratic right of all schools to a seeing will 
conflict with this ideal. Leadership, however, 
can back the ideal, even while granting 
the democratic representation. Leadership, in 
other words, can act on its responsibility to 
lead. 

The ideal art center will consolidate the 
excellent groundwork of government support 
of artists, already made because of emergency 
human needs, by initiating permanent govern- 
ment endowment of community art activities 
for the same recreational and educational 
reasons that would prompt it to endow sports 
or public music. It will liberate both artists and 
public from the domination of the profit- 
motivated dealer and from the questionable 
blessings of the private patron. It should break 
the cultural monopoly of the art museum and 
help to cure that antiquarian-mindedness 
which assumes that the great work of the past 
is the logical “‘source of inspiration” for the 
production and appreciation of today. 

Witness, as a perfect example of this state 
of mind, the revelation by Mr. Mellon (during 
the trial of the government suit to collect three 
million odd dollars of allegedly evaded income 
taxes) of his “cherished dream” to set aside 
nineteen millions out of his reputed four-hun- 
dred-million-dollar fortune to “establish in 
Washington a great Temple of Art.” “For Mr. 
Mellon felt,” according to his legal representa- 
tive, “‘that Washington should be the cultural 
center of the nation and 4e planned to make it 
the equal of Paris or London, if not of Florence 
and Rome, in the world of art.” This colossal 
effrontery — this idea that be, the rich buyer 
of ancient art, could create an American cul- 
tural center — apparently went unchallenged. 
Nobody laughed or hooted in print — not even 
our officia art critics, who should be on guard 
to protect their public against such hallucina- 
tions. That is the great American tragedy. As 
a nation, we don’t laugh, because we have been 
taught to agree with Mr. Mellon. The thought 
that appreciation is absorbed from great mas- 
terpieces instead of generated by creative 
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doing — that thought is the daydream from 
which any government program that deals 
with living art will tend to jolt us awake. If a 
municipal art center facilitates the jolting 
process, it will be a civilizing force. If not, it 
will be a rather tragic joke and, after all the 
excitement is over we shall find ourselves 
exactly where we were before. 

Finally, the ideal center should avoid, as a 
basic policy, all entangling alliances with busi- 
hess, recognizing that business policy in its 
dealings with art and artists is fundamentally 
motivated by profit considerations and thereby, 
under present conditions, is aesthetically and 
educationally corrupt. One of the greatest 
social services of a community art program 
will be the freeing of artist and public from 
the evils of this corruption. 


Ill 


Grantinc THESE general ideal planks in 
the community program, what are the specific 
practical ways and means to their realiza- 
tion? 

Probably the one primary specific requisite 
for a living art center is this: its control must 
be in the hands of the artists themselves. 
Society must learn a new lesson on this point — 
to back the men who know from doing, instead 
of backing institutions and their noncreative of- 
ficials. A radical break, this, from our present 
system of paying all our art money to dealers, 
museums, interior desecrators, foundations, 
and businessmen and letting artists loaf on the 
sidelines, watching these interlopers run their 
show. Society needs the creative-minded artist. 
The artist needs society. Unless an art center 
can bridge the present gulf between the two, it 
will fail in its main objective. 

To state this case does not solve it. Artists in 
the bulk have the usual percentage of self- 
seeking, antisocial, weak-kneed, mercenary, 
and nonaesthetic individuals in their ranks. 
Also, they have a larger-than-usual percentage 
of selfless idealists and incorruptible workers 
and, generally, a few creative-minded leaders. 
How to insure the leadership going to those 
with both social and creative vision is another 
life-and-death problem for this enterprise to 
solve. 

A board of directors composed of some 
seven outstanding creative artists, in different 
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fields, and five laymen distinguished for their 
unselfish services to living art — with terms 
expiring annually in groups of four, so that the 
entire personnel would change each three years 
— would at least avoid the control of a clique, 
The matter of selection, however, would stil] 
remain. 

The Artist’s Union wants an administrative 
board elected by artists, no discrimination 
whatever against any school of aesthetic belief, 
no jury system, a free school with no standard 
specified. In all its statements it talks of “a 
municipal art center of, by, and for artists,” 
If it has any concern for quality or the public 
interest it refrains from saying so. Of course 
these are controversial issues that breed op. 
position. But all important issues do that— 
even the perfect art-democracy it visualizes. 
Do we want an art center just for artists or do 
we want one for civilization? 

The ideal program of exhibits should include 
the following: 

One large exhibition center for the whole of 
New York City and regional centers for sepa- 
rate communities. All to be open with changing 
exhibits throughout the year. 

Multiple salesroom galleries. One main gal- 
lery for the display of the masterworks of the 
day in various mediums. Other galleries for 
young and unknown artists. Another section 
to include workshops and displays of all types 
of crafts and applied arts, both machine and 
hand. 

Existing art societies to use these galleries 
with or without juries. 

Lecture halls, large and small. 

A circulating pictorial-library arrangement 
for the rental of exhibited works. 

A system of rentals to be paid to the master 
artists of the central gallery and later extended 
to all works accepted for exhibition. A method 
of financing these rentals, preferably by a small 
general-admission fee. This system would in- 
troduce to America the principle that the 
creative artist should receive remuneration for 
the entertainment value of his work. 


IV 


Since tHe vALue of a community center 
should be predicated on participating experi- 
ence, rather than on passive appreciation, and 
since experience involves doing and contact 

















with doers and with production, workshops, 
studios, and schools, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, should supplement exhibits as an 
integral feature of the center. The Mayor’s 
suggestion of an Arts High School in this 
connection is excellent, provided the manage- 
ment can be taken away from the dead, 
intellectualized programs of the usual public- 
school system and made dynamic and alive 
under the direction of creative-minded artists. 
The free, public art classes now in operation 
under City direction hold little of promise for 
such a school or for center classes in art. They 
are still mainly in the old posed-model, copying 
tradition of the last century and so devoid of 
creative and aesthetic values. 

In New York City the present Mayor’s com- 
mittee of one hundred is a possible but exceed- 
ingly doubtful means to a genuine program. 
Among its members isa total of fourteen artists, 
four of the modern, creative school and ten of 
the copying or academic school. If we include 
the arts of music and drama, there are fourteen 


more practitioners whose presence is super- | 


fluous if the plans are limited to the fine and 
applied arts but significant if all arts are 
included. Among the laymen there are four 
museum directors and two collectors who have 
an understanding of and sympathy for crea- 
tive, living art, while three directors and one 
collector definitely represent the antiquarian 
mind. Then there is a minimum of seventeen 
artistically intelligent outsiders, from whom 
the lay directors on the board might well be 
chosen. 

For the fine-art plans, then, we have four 
artists and twenty-three well-equipped laymen 
on whom falls the responsibility for leadership. 
Supplementing these with the fourteen eminent 
tepresentatives of music, the dance, and the 
stage, we have a grand total of forty-one 
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persons who are of the type to evolve a pro- 
gressive center of the arts. Under dynamic 
leadership this minority could be sufficient 
to impress the plans with its creative vision. 

As chairman, Mrs. Breckenridge has good 
intentions, evidently not deeply rooted in ex- 
perience, which, therefore, do not have the 
power of driving convictions. Her greatest 
weakness, beyond this externality always char- 
acteristic of official leadership in a society 
divorced from the arts, is her belief that she 
must play with the powers that be — even 
when these are definitely decadent, opportunis- 
tic, and aesthetically sterile. This weakness can 
scotch the success of the plan at its heart. 

The Mayor’s committee, without creative- 
minded, fighting leadership, is so overburdened 
with noncreative timber that its implications, 
barring miracles, are definitely negative. The 
Mayor himself has the grand vision and the 
desire to “bring art to the people.” But his 
vision of art, as quoted in a recent interview, 
boils down to this: 

“And of what does art consist?” says the 
Mayor. “It embraces, in this order, literature, 
music, real beauty — nature, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and the drama.” 

Can a man who sees art as the real beauty of 
nature ever hope to bring art to the people? 
Again, barring miracles, he cannot. 

The outlook, then, for the aesthetic success 
of the plans for New York City’s municipal 
art center is anything but promising. An 
understanding of the nature and function of a 
work of art, a radical change in personnel, a 
backing of the creative artist, a declaration of 
independence from the corruptions of business 
and from the antiquarian and nonexperiencing 
states of mind — all these are basic necessities 
for the genuine cultural program. In the pres- 
ent setup they are not in operation. 
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HOUSE OF CALVIN 


BY LEONORA SPEYER 


DRAWINGS BY LEwWIs C. DANIEL 


eB oun CALVIN was a man of God. 

How did he dare to do this thing? 

Thrust down the angels where they stood 
Meek side by side with folded wing; 
Remove the saints that all about 

Praised God; and Mary, full of grace, 

In that white-candled place? 


Is not my word like as a fire? 
Like as a hammer? 

(Thundered John.) 
Of what avail these carven sticks? 
These images? 

And lifted higher 

His hands; and dared to lay them on 
The vast, inviolate crucifix, 
The chalice, quickened wine and bread — 
And yet he fell not dead. 


Up on the altar dark and stripped, 
He laid the Book, the great Bound Word, 
Manifest evidence of the Lord; 
Where once was light and chanted prayer, 
Thuribles swinging up the air, 
Rose a bleak sound, the voice loud-lipped 
Of mighty Calvin preaching there; 
And like a hammer rose and fell 
His voice, propounding line on line, 
Driving them home: 

Vengeance is mine! 
(He cried.) His listeners paled and shook; 
He looked about and liked it well — 
They say it was no pleasant look. 
Woe unto your pretence of prayer! 
Vengeance is mine! Vengeance is mine! 


(And held aloft the Book.) 


Fierce wolf of God, hungry and lean! 
Down to the Church’s very bone 

He gnawed and crunched, licking It clean 
Of ancient pomp and panoply; 

There on the naked altar-stone, 

Sacred and solemn and alone, 

He placed the Book as on a throne. 





And there It lies unto this day, 

Vast Testament, the old, the new, cirinttN 
The two-in-one, the one-in-two; wn <ne BF S Hh 7 
I stood and watched It where It lay. . a 
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Bereft and wondering, I stood 

Who loved the lovely things of God; 

And suddenly a great wind came 

And wrapped the altar like a flame, 
Calling God’s name; calling God’s name. 


And this I heard and I saw this: 
A light that leapt from Genesis, 
And all of sound and all of sight 
Were in the light; and this I heard: 
In the beginning was the Word! 


The Bible cried. It was one voice 

From all the books within the Book; 
Like wings outstretched Its pages stirred: 
A tabernacle of the Word 

Is this My Book. Where It doth lie 

Am I, Am I, 


And all the books within the Book 
Cried out again. And I cried too. 
I made no sound and yet I spoke 
(There was a shouting in my side): 


In spite of all believers do, 

I do believe! I cried. 

And all sound ceased and was no more, 
Save for a sighing as of trees 

From a far place where olives grew, 
There was a Voice, a Face I knew. . . . 
I was aware of these. 


And all light ceased and was no more, 
Save for a light above the door, 
Spectral and dim, that crossed the light 
Of fading Genesis: 
They met — 
To make a cross upon the floor. 


On the bare board the Bible jay; 

And I went out into the day; 

And there were mountains all about, 
They strode the valleys, soared the skies, 
Sun glittered on each airy slope: 

And like the psalmist toward his hope, 

I lifted up mine eyes. 





QUICK WATSON, THE CAMERA! 


BY HENRY MORTON ROBINSON 


manta fingerprints, the camera has 
caused more grief among criminals than any 
device in the service of police science. The 
“little dark box” takes a swift, unflattering 
glance at its inglorious sitter; click goes the 
shutter; and the door of anonymity closes 
forever behind the criminal who has just been 
‘“‘mugged.” From that moment forward the 
millstone of his own likeness is inexorably 
fastened around his neck; wherever he goes it 
betrays his identity and, if he is a fugitive, 
makes certain his ultimate detection and 
capture. ; 

The Department of Justice operators who 
shot John Dillinger had never seen his face 
except in photographs. But how they had 
pored over those photos! Every man assigned 
to the case was given a card bearing nine poses 
of Dillinger: front-view, side-view, smoking, 
smiling, and scowling. They scrutinized the 
pitch of Dillinger’s ears, the angle of his jaw, 
the slant of his forehead — features that no 
facial surgery can alter or destroy. Dillinger 
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subsequently had his face lifted, his dimple 
filled in, and his nose built up, but none of 
these dodges fooled Investigator Melvin Purvis, 
the man who gave the signal to shoot down 
the outlaw. When Purvis was asked how he 
dared make this crucial identification of a man 
he had never seen before, he replied, “Photo- 
graphs showed me that the back of Dillinger’s 
head went straight up from his neck. Anatomi- 
cally, this feature couldn’t be tampered with, 
and it was one of my strongest assurances in 
identifying the man we wanted.” 

Photographing criminals was not always a 
routine part of police procedure. A young man 
named Theodore Roosevelt was Police Com- 
missioner of New York City when Inspector 
Thomas Byrnes, then considered the greatest 
detective in the world, established the Rogues’ 
Gallery by taking pictures of all prisoners 
who fell into his dragnet. A sleuth of the period, 
“Camera-eye” Billy Sheridan, won interna- 
tional fame by studying these pictures, then 
going out and nailing their originals whenever 
they were wanted at headquarters. Sheridan's 
eye was infallible: Vandyke beards, dyed hair, 
and the acid ravages of time were unavailing as 
disguises when the “‘Great Identifier” spotted 
his man. True, Sheridan was unusually gifted, 
but every police force boasts of some prodigious 
member who carries in his retinal memory 
the facial and bodily characteristics of thou- 
sands of criminals whom he has never seen 
except in photographs. 


AN UNOFFICIAL ARMY 


Bor rie potice alone cannot nab all 
fugitives from justice, and, as the army of 
criminals increases, keen-eyed private citizens 
are joining forces with the law in the photo- 
graphic man hunt that is being relentlessly 
pushed by local and federal authorities. The 
helpful thing about photographs in crime con- 
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trol is this: almost anyone with eyes in his 
head can remember a picture that may lead to 
the capture of a wanted criminal. Tests show 
that persons who are unable to memorize eight 
lines of verse in ten minutes can in half that 
time commit to memory and later recognize 
twenty-five different photographs. With this 
fact in mind, criminologists are making a 
vigorous appeal to the “pictorial capacity” of 
the eye in tracking down the enemies of so- 
ciety. 

A member of the New York police force told 
me that the Department receives valuable 
help from civilian “spotters” who spend their 
leisure time strolling around town with an eye 
peeled for men with prices on their heads. 
One of these spotters, who makes a nice living 
on his reward money, carefully observes the 
ears of criminals while studying their photo- 
graphs. “Ears are a dead giveaway,” he de- 
cares. ““They’re all queer in some way, and 
no two alike. Show me a picture of a crook’s 
ear, and I’ll give you his right name, three fake 
monikers, and his last penitentiary address.” 

A sustained barrage of photographs, directed 
at the public eye, broke the famous D’Autre- 
mont case which shocked the nation a few 
years ago. In 1927 three men held up a mail 
train in Siskiyou, Oregon, shot down four of 
the train crew, unsuccessfully bombed the 
mail car, then fled terrified to the hills, leaving 
behind them only a pair of pitch-stained over- 
alls, Examination of this garment revealed to 
experts that it had been worn by a tall, blond, 
left-handed, carefully manicured lumberjack; 
the logging camps of the region were scoured, 
and it was discovered that the three D’Autre- 
mont brothers, Hugh, Roy, and Ray, had 
disappeared about the time of the holdup. 

Further evidence proved that the D’Autre- 
monts were indeed the guilty men, but they 
had vanished like a wig in a windstorm, and 
the postal investigators handling the case 
could find no clue to their whereabouts. “‘ Plas- 
ter the country with photographs,” ordered 
Postmaster General New, and accordingly 
two million pictures of the D’Autremont 
brothers were posted in railroad stations, post 
offices, and other conspicuous places. Rewards 
ageregating $45,000 spurred the hunters; at 
the end of the year another million pictures 
were posted; still no trace of the D’Autre- 
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monts. Two years passed; then one day a 
soldier on furlough from Philippine service 
entered a San Francisco post office to send a 
money order. Glancing at the picture of Hugh 
D’Autremont, he exclaimed, “Why, that man’s 
a buddy of mine!” Next day the “buddy” was 
pulled out of regimental drill, and is now serv- 
ing a life term in prison. 

Roy and Ray were still at large, however, 
and the Post Office Department ordered an- 
other flood of photographs to be loosed. This 
wave of pictures washed up the two men in 
Steubenville, Ohio, and landed them in jail 
with brother Hugh. As Postmaster New re- 
marked at the conclusion of the case, “Finger- 
prints were of no use to us as long as the 
D’Autremonts kept out of custody. Our only 
chance was to brand the likenesses of these 
three bandits into public memory, in the hope 
that someone would recognize them and turn 
them in.” 

Several magazines with national circulations 
are conducting pictorial man hunts of their 
own. As a result of photographs published in 
Liberty, the federal authorities (known to the 
underworld as G-men) received tips from 
readers of the magazine which led to the slay- 
ing of “Pretty Boy” Floyd and “Baby Face” 
Nelson of the Dillinger gang. True Detective 
Mysteries, Master Detective, and Real Detective 
magazines devote an entire page of each issue 
to pictures of wanted criminals, add a reward 
of $100 to the price already on each outlaw’s 
head, and thus far have been instrumental in 
the capture of eighty-one fugitives, more than 
fifty per cent of them murderers. To date, 
$8,100 in rewards have been paid to readers. 
These magazines protect the sources of their 
information, passing it on to the proper au- 
thorities without revealing the identity of the 
informant. 


CAMERA MIRACLES 


Ox AT LEAST one occasion, the camera has 
been instrumental in proving the innocence of a 
man who was dangerously near being convicted 
of murder. An Englishman, aboard the yacht 
of a Brazilian in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
quarreled violently with his host. Later, the 
body of the Brazilian was found on deck, his 
head crushed in by some blunt instrument. 
The Englishman, who was the only other 
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person on board, was charged with murder, 
and, although he protested that the Brazilian 
had fallen to his death while climbing the 
mainmast, the case looked bad for the accused. 
Fortunately, a passenger aboard an incoming 
liner had taken a snapshot of the harbor — in- 
cluding the Brazilian’s yacht — and, when the 
negative was developed, a queer black spot 
stood out against the yacht’s sail. Upon en- 
largement, this spot proved to be the figure 
of a man falling to the deck! On the strength 
of this unexpected and highly coincidental 
testimony, the Englishman was exonerated. 
In the office of the Division of Investigation 
at Washington is an uncanny machine which 
requires only the turning of a few knobs to 
select a specific photograph from the vast 
departmental files. This machine is an adapta- 
tion of a commercial addressograph — and 
how it does get the address of the criminal! 
Here’s the way it functions: a mob of bandits 
hold up a bank in a Midwestern city and make 
off, unscathed, with their loot. All that the 
frightened bank teller remembers is that the 
leader was a short, dark man, probably 
Italian, and that he carried a shotgun. This 
rather skimpy information is sent to the 
Division of Investigation, where it is referred 
to the man in charge of the “addressograph.” 
He gets out ten thousand indexed cards, each 
of which contains, in the form of punched 
holes, a graphic description of a well-known 
criminal. For instance, a certain punched hole 
means “blue eyes”; another, “red hair”; and 
so on. The operator then adjusts his machine 
so that it will sort from ten thousand cards 
only those corresponding to the description of 
the wanted bank robber. Cards shoot through 
the mechanism at the rate of four hundred 
fifty per minute, and the cards of criminals 
who are short, dark, and Italian and who 
habitually carry shotguns are dropped into a 
special compartment! There may be three, 
five, or a dozen of them — usually not more. 
The operator now goes to a special rogues’ 
gallery of the ten thousand most notorious 
criminals in the United States, selects pictures 
corresponding to the index numbers on the 
cards, and sends the pictures to the Midwest- 
ern police chief who requested the information. 
The chief shows them to the bank teller, who 
can generally make a useful identification from 
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the pictures submitted, and the police in this 
way discover the man they’re looking for. The 
addressograph technique is new, but it has 
already aided in the capture of some three 
hundred criminals. 

Recording the human face is by no means 
the only service that the camera performs in 
scientific detection. The fingerprint camera, 
for instance, unerringly picks up the merest 
traces left by hands or fingers at the scene of a 
crime. These traces, known as “latent finger. 
prints,” are vague, indistinct markings left by 
perspiration exuded from the finger tips, 
When a latent fingerprint is found, it is neces. 
sary to dust it with finely ground aluminum 
or bronze powder to bring out impressions 
more clearly. These impressions are photo. 
graphed with a special Graflex camera; they 
are enlarged and photographed again until the 
identity of the criminal is revealed by the tell- 
tale print. 

Recently, a horrible crime was avenged by 
the use of the fingerprint camera. On May 23, 
1928, four bandits descended upon a Colorado 
bank, killed the president and cashier, seized 
$200,000 and fled. Requiring medical attention 
for one of their wounded companions, they 
kidnapped Dr. W. W. Weininger and forced 
him to treat the wounds of the injured man. 
They then murdered the Doctor and pushed 
his car into a canyon. The only clue to their 
identity was a latent fingerprint found on the 
door of Dr. Weininger’s car; this fingerprint 
was photographed and circulated throughout 
the country. A year later the four were seized, 
tried, and executed, having been trailed by 
the photographed fingerprint, which had come 
to the attention of a Department of Justice 
operative. 


BEYOND HUMAN SIGHT 


Proromrcrocrapny is the science of com- 
bining the microscope and the camera in the 
search for clues that would ordinarily evade 
the naked eye. There is no limit to the variety 
of such clues; new ones are being found every 
day, but perhaps the most dramatic use of 
this form of photography was made by August 
Vollmer, scientific police chief of Berkeley, 
California, when he traced some knife thrusts 
to a specific knife found on the person of 4 
suspect. 
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A man named Clark cut down some pine 
saplings and built a hut in which he lay in 
wait for a little girl who habitually passed that 
spot on her way to school. One day he seized 
and attacked her; he was held on suspicion 
when some pine boughs were afterwards found 
in his hotel room. Chief Vollmer took pictures 
of the hacked ends of these boughs, compared 
them with similar pictures of the boughs in the 
pine hut, and declared that they had both been 
cut by the same knife! A three-bladed knife 
was found in Clark’s pocket; he admitted that 
he had cut the boughs in his room, but denied 
any connection with the pine hut. Vollmer 
then proceeded to prove that no other knife 
blade in the world could have cut the boughs 
of which the pine hut was made. He said, 
pointing to the enlarged photographs which 
he showed the jury, “With only one third of 
the distinguishing marks* here shown as 
factors, there would be only ome chance of 
there being another blade exactly like this, if 
every one of the hundred million people in the 
United States had six hundred and fifty quad- 
rillion knives each! Using all the marks and 
factors of depth, width, shape, etc., as shown 
on these photographs, it could be carried to 
infinity.” 

Precious gems are now being “fingerprinted” 
by means of photomicrography. Even the most 
expensive diamond or ruby has some flaw — a 
bubble or fissure absolutely hidden from the 
jeweler’s glass — and, while such microscopic 
flaws do not affect the value of the gem, they 
can be used to identify it in the event of its loss 
or theft. A special camera with a magnifying 
lens takes pictures of the gem in several posi- 
tions, thus recording all its defects and even 
measuring on a micrometric scale the distances 
between them. Copies of these pictures are 
then deposited with the police, who can broad- 
cast them to pawnbrokers, jewelers, and police 
departments of other cities, if the gem is stolen. 
On one occasion recently, such a photograph 
was sent via the Belin system of radio trans- 
mission to Europe, just in time to prevent an 
illicit sale by international jewel thieves. 

The fluoroscope is a magician’s dream, a kind 
of “black light” camera which pierces solid 
matter and takes photographs of objects 


* “Marks” means scratches, indentations, stains, etc., found 


on the blade and transmitted to the backed bough. 


hidden from the eye. A high official in Wash- 
ington recently received a suspicious package, 
which was promptly handed over. to the Divi- 
sion of Investigation. Did the package contain 
a bomb or a legitimate gift? The fluoroscope 
answered this question by taking a picture of 
the wrapped package, which showed that the 
suspicious parcel contained nothing more lethal 
than a handsome teakwood gavel. So distinct 
was the photograph that even the graining of 
the wood could be determined. By using the 
short waves at the end of the light spectrum, 
the fluoroscope is useful in detecting invisible 
writing and in deciphering charred records. 
The written portion of such documents being 
of a different density than the fabric of the 
paper, the short waves reveal this discrepancy 
in a fluoroscopic photograph. 

Shrewd contemporary investigators never 
fail to photograph the scene of a crime, the 
body of the victim — in a murder — and all 
adjacent instruments, marks, and potential 
clues. The serial numbers on guns, locations 
of wounds, footprints, incriminating hairs, 
threads of fabric, dust — nothing is too minute 
or unimportant to be recorded by the inspecto- 
graph, as this special police camera is called. 
In many states it is mandatory that such 
photographs be made, for they provide the 
finest kind of evidence. 

Witnesses make more accurate and unshak- 
able identifications of arrested persons when 
motion and sound are added to the usual police 
“stills.” Raymond Moley — an authority on 
criminal procedure — describes the use that 
the Philadelphia police are making of motion 
pictures in identifying criminals and declares 
that the employment of the motion-picture 
camera in identification will become universal. 
When television is perfected, the criminal’s 
chance of escape will be sharply reduced, be- 
cause his image — magnified and multiplied — 
will be reproduced hundreds of millions of 
times and will inevitably strike some sparks of 
recognition in the far-flung audience. Today’s 
camera smears the criminal’s record and like- 
ness on the screen of the public eye; it supplies 
the conclusive link that “breaks” many a case; 
and the police of the world freely admit that 
they have as yet found no substitute for it in 
catching up with their man in an open-field 
chase. 





TOWARD SECURITY 


BY ROBERT F. WAGNER 


United States Senator from New York 


Wiex A SMALL and lonely group of 
public men began to advocate the need for 
social-security legislation eight years ago, most 
of their energies were exhausted by answering 
the objections of the opposition. But there has 
been a marked change. It is no longer necessary 
to prove to the American people that men may 
become unemployed without having been shift- 
less and indolent, that the aged may be reduced 
to destitution without having been squander- 
ers, and that undernourished children with soft 
bones cannot be given stiff backbones by ser- 
mons on self-reliance. When enlightened public 
sentiment bursts forth, there is no need to 
knock over these straw men of reaction. The 
opponents of yesteryear have become the con- 
verts of today. 

The Economic Security Bill is the most sub- 
stantial evidence to date that Recovery and 
Reform are battle slogans written on opposite 
sides of the same New Deal banner. While the 
tragedies of the depression are still freshly im- 
printed upon all our lives, we are resolved to 
remove its lingering aftermath, to prevent its 
recurrence, and to provide safeguards for those 
who may suffer in the future from evils that the 
individual is powerless to prevent. 

The problem of unemployment naturally oc- 
cupies the center of the stage, now that the 
eyes of the whole world are glued upon the 
spectacle of widespread and protracted lack of 
work. But let us not forget that in this country 
there were never less than 1,500,000 jobless 
people, even during the boom era between 1922 
and 1929, and that the total rose to over 4,- 
000,000 in 1929. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that, even after business operations 
are restored in full, seasonal variations, inven- 
tions, and changes in fashion will cause some 
ups and downs of the business cycle. If we want 
to prevent unemployment in the future from 
sounding the keynote of depression as it did in 


1929, we must begin now to plan and to act, 

In the application of intelligence to this prob- 
lem of the business cycle, unemployment in. 
surance is not a newfangled panacea. Having 
been utilized successfully in every major indus. 
trial country save our own, it rests upon the 
Gibraltar of business common sense. It is a 
more intelligent way of assisting the jobless 
than emergency relief, because preparedness is 
not as wasteful as planlessness. It is a more 
humane way, because it preserves the dignity 
and moral stamina of those who produce wealth 
and who are expected to return to industry 
when opportunity comes. But its greatest 
merit is that it will operate to minimize, if not 
to abolish, the likelihood of depressions. The 
focusing of attention upon unemployment will 
tend to diminish its volume, just as the prac- 
tice of life insurance has helped to reduce the 
mortality rate. Employers, when brought face 
to face with unemployment costs, will have a 
powerful incentive to the regularization of em- 
ployment. The widespread payment of bene- 
fits, when hard times begin, will release floods 
of purchasing power to check the decline and 
swing the cycle more quickly back to the 
prosperity level. 

If the law now proposed had gone into effect 
in 1922, we should have collected, between then 
and 1931, over $10,000,000,000 to pay out in 
unemployment benefits. This huge mass of 
purchasing power would have cushioned the 
depression and prevented its ravages from cut- 
ting so deeply into our economic life. 


II 


In 4 country as vast and enterprising as 
ours, widely divergent business conditions pre- 
vail in different sections. For this reason, the 
Economic Security Bill leaves each state free to 
enact whatever type of unemployment-insur- 
ance law it desires. It may require contribu- 
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tions from employers or from employees or 
from both. It may set up its funds on an indus- 
trial or a statewide basis. It may, at its own 
discretion, provide state aid to these funds. 
The new measure does not ignore the unique 
advantages that should flow from forty-eight 
different laboratories in which to conduct ex- 
periments in social improvement. 

But, while each state should be at liberty to 
act, no state should be free to neglect the suffer- 
ing of the unemployed or to smother the ardor 
of more progressive commonwealths by the 
threat of interstate competition, based upon 
low standards. The bill, therefore, creates two 
powerful federal incentives to state action. 

First, it imposes a federal tax of three per 
cent upon the payroll of every employer in the 
United States who has four or more workers. 
Against this tax, employers will be entitled to 
offset, up to ninety per cent, whatever amounts 
they contribute to unemployment-insurance 
funds set up by state law. Since the states will 
be desirous that money should flow into their 
own hands rather than to the federal govern- 
ment, the enactment of state laws should fol- 
low as a matter of course. 

The second incentive under the bill is a fed- 
eral subsidy of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning this June and $50,000,000 for each 
succeeding year, to be allotted among the 
states for the administration of such unemploy- 
ment-insurance laws as they may enact. 

While great latitude is allowed the states, no 
state will get any subsidy, nor will its employ- 
ers receive any setoff against the federal tax, 
unless the state law conforms to certain basic 
standards. 

The first of these standards is that all funds 
created by state laws shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States for safekeeping 
and management. This will give the unem- 
ployed the maximum degree of protection 
against local financial crises. The power of in- 
vestment that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have over a huge aggregate sum will in 
itself be a tremendous factor in the stabiliza- 
tion of industry. Money will not be idle; it will 
be put to good uses. 

The second standard is that the state must 
administer its insurance law through its em- 
ployment-exchange offices. If it has none, it 
must set them up. Employment offices are at 
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the very heart of rational control over unem- 
ployment. The tie-up between these offices and 
insurance is the best guarantee that unemploy- 
ment relief is merely part of the larger task of 
providing eventual jobs for all. To that task we 
are all dedicated. In addition, the payment of 
benefits only to registered people who cannot 
find jobs will do this: it will be the final answer 
to critics who, in their abysmal ignorance of the 
psychology of the American worker, spread the 
slander that unemployment insurance will pre- 
vent men from seeking work. 

The third standard is that no state law shall 
deny benefits to anyone because he refuses to 
accept employment under conditions lower 
than those prevalent in his locality. No man 
should be driven to work for a pittance by the 
sharp lash of deprivation. While unemploy- 
ment insurance should not compete with in- 
dustry, it certainly should not be used to force 
down wages. 


Ill 


The SECOND major challenge of today is 
the problem of security in later life. There are 
now about 7,000,000 people in this country 
who have reached the age of sixty-five. As 
the result of increases in our population and of 
improvements in health standards, this num- 
ber is likely to become very much larger. It 
has been estimated that the increase in the 
ratio of old people to the total population will 
be twice as great in the sixty years following 
1920 as it was in the sixty years succeeding the 
Civil War. And already nearly fifty per cent 
of our old people have been reduced to a state 
of bitter dependency. 

The principle of old-age insurance can with- 
stand the assault of the severest economic 
analysis. In this era, when the progress of 
invention is constantly threatening to displace 
young men by machines, it is infinitely wiser 
to make openings for these young men, who 
are entitled to jobs, by retiring older workers 
who are entitled to rest. And benefit payments 
to those millions of older men who are forced 
out of industry will invigorate the whole eco- 
nomic system by spreading purchasing power 
and by relieving younger relatives from the 
harrowing strain of unnecessary burdens. 

Since old age, unlike unemployment, de- 
scends with unvarying regularity everywhere, 
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its treatment on a national basis presents 
relatively slight difficulties. The Economic 
Security Bill establishes a system of compul- 
sory federal old-age insurance. Every employee 
will pay a contribution amounting to one half 
of one per cent of his wages, commencing in 
1937 and rising gradually to two and one half 
per cent in 1957. Each employer will contribute 
an amount equal to the sum paid by all his 
employees. It is estimated by actuarial experts 
that the fund thus established will be sufficient 
to supply reasonable retirement benefits to the 
average worker at the age of sixty-five. Special 
provisions are made, however, to cover those 
who are now so near the retirement age that 
they will have no opportunity to build up 
adequate safeguards by participating in con- 
tributions over a long period of time. It is not 
fair that society should deal out shabby treat- 
ment to the older employees in the future, 
merely because they have been so long neg- 
lected in the past. 

In addition to the compulsory national plan 
for old-age insurance, the bill grants federal 
subsidies to the states for old-age pensions to 
people who are already dependent or who are 
self-employed or who for some other reason 
cannot be brought within the compulsory 
system. These grants, totaling $50,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning next June and larger 
amounts for each succeeding year, will be allo- 
cated among the several states on a dollar- 
for-dollar matching basis and thus will set in 
motion additional state activities in behalf of 
the needy. Finally, the bill establishes a vol- 
untary federal system of annuities that will 
enable anyone to purchase security against the 
hazards of old age. 

The speedy enactment of these measures will 
not burden industry during its battle for com- 
plete recovery. The unemployment-insurance 
tax of three per cent upon payrolls will not 
become fully operative during the next two 
years, unless the index of productive activity 
reaches ninety-five per cent of the 1923-25 
level. The old-age pension tax does not go into 
effect at all until 1937 and scales upward 
gradually from one per cent upon payrolls at 
that time to five per cent in 1957. The federal 
appropriations under the bill are similarly 
graded. 

However, it must be emphasized that the 
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yearning for economic security cannot be eval. 
uated in terms of cold logic or bloodless statis. 
tics. It embraces the most fundamental of 
human aspirations and drives its final appeal 
to the judgment seat of conscience. Justice 
does not exist when the man unemployed 
through no fault of his own is more neglected 
than machinery that is idle during the slack 
season. Humanitarianism is made a mockery 
when the worker who has worn himself out in 
the service of industry is given less considera- 
tion than a retired race horse. 


IV 


I+ 1s secause of these paramount con- 
siderations that the bill invades even wider 
fields of action. It appropriates $25,000,000 per 
year for federal subsidies to the states for the 
care of dependent children. This money will 
be allotted on the basis of one federal dollar for 
every three dollars that the states contribute 
and will thus be another factor in quickening 
the drive for public welfare. 

Finally, the bill provides $18,500,000 per 
year for federal subsidies to the states for 
maternal and child health, the care of crippled 
children, child welfare, and public health. 
While most of this money is to be distributed 
among the states on a dollar-for-dollar match- 
ing basis, enough flexibility is provided to safe- 
guard the poorer localities that are least able 
to help themselves. 

If anyone who studies the Economic Se- 
curity Bill harkens back to the public irrespon- 
sibility toward misery and want that was the 
hallmark of government a few years ago, he 
will feel that we have traveled into a new 
world of sympathy and understanding. Of 
course, this bill does not reach the ultimate 
goal in social-security legislation. But, con- 
sidering that we are exploring a region that 
heretofore has been a veritable no man’s land 
in this country, the bill does embody a progres- 
sive advance almost unparaleled in its boldness 
and scope. We are laying the cornerstone for a 
superstructure in which business judgment 
and humanitarian impulses shall be blended in 
perfect proportion, to protect millions of our 
citizens from malnutrition in their formative 
years, from the agony of undeserved idleness in 
their prime of life, and from lonely destitution 
in their old age. 
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OUR NOISY CIVILIZATION 


BY E. E. FREE 


} TEN YEARS ago 
Tue Forum began its cam- 
paign against city noise, 
with the noise survey of 
New York City, the first 
such move made anywhere. 
In the nine years since then 
the world has made more 
progress in noise reduction 
than in the whole previous century, since the 
Industrial Revolution got under way. These 
columns are not the place to say that this was 
cause and effect, but, as a former staff member 
who had something to do with the campaign’s 
beginning, the author perhaps may hope so. 

Two quite different kinds of noise reduction 
have shared the accomplishment; one is better 
engineering, and the other is public regulation, 
the latter especially during the past year. 

Among contributions of the engineers are 
the enormous improvement in automobile 
buses, the new and quieter streetcars and rail- 
way and subway cars, substantial improve- 
ments in electric motors, and, most recent and 
in many ways most notable of all, the remark- 
able success of Mr. S. J. Zand and associated 
engineers of the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
in quieting the cabins of passenger airplanes. 
Ten years ago, high-priced automobiles al- 
ready were relatively noiseless, but the auto- 
motive industry must be credited with much 
further quieting of the cheaper cars and trucks. 
Very recently there has been a swing back to 
electric trucks for use in cities, chiefly because 
of their relative noiselessness. 

Several types of comparatively silent drills 
and hammers, worked by compressed air, have 
been invented. Silent milk cans and quieter 
milk wagons are realities in both London and in 
New York. An inventor in icy Russia offers 
silent automobile chains made of rubber. New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera House appeared 


In 1925, Dr. Free, then Science Editor of 
Tue Forum, made the first survey of 
city noise ever undertaken. Probably 
as a result of his findings, published in 
the February, 1926, issue, noise became 
a municipal concern in New York City. 
In the March, 1928, Forum, Dr. Free 
reviewed the progress of two years 
toward its abatement, and now he 
brings the story up to date and points 
new paths for its future development. 


this season in a new outfit 
of squeakless seats. A British 
manufacturer announces a 
new silent mattress, guar- 
anteed, in his advertising 
agent’s phrase, not to talk 
while you sleep. 

Among the achievements 
of public regulation, first 
place must go to the silencing of British auto- 
mobile horns at night, accomplished last year 
by the young and energetic Minister of Trans- 
port in the present National Government, 
Major Leslie Hore-Belisha. 

After a few weeks of preliminary publicity, 
the Ministry put into effect on August 27, 
1934, a regulation that blowing of automobile 
horns in the thickly settled part of London 
should cease entirely between eleven-thirty 
p.M. and seven a.. A single week of the experi- 
ment was enough to prove it satisfactory, and 
it was extended to the whole of England. 
Against another of Major Hore-Belisha’s regu- 
lations, that of pedestrian street crossings 
marked by the famous globes on barber poles, 
christened Belisha Beacons, British motorists 
still are up in arms, but there has been virtually 
no protest against the ban on horns. 

Furthermore, as antinoise agencies have al- 
ways predicted, this ban was found to reduce 
accidents instead of increasing them. When 
motorists know that no tooting will be toler- 
ated, they approach crossings and pass other 
cars carefully, which is what everybody admits 
that they should do anyway. British experience 
now confirms that of Helsingfors, Finland, and 
Stuttgart, Germany, that horn blowing in city 
traffic is not a benefit to safety but a detriment. 

Following the success of Britain’s ban, Rome 
revived and extended a similar rule against 
horn blowing, previously on the city statutes 
but unenforced. Paris and Madrid have fol- 
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lowed suit, the latter city to the extent of ban- 
ning horns, café music, and all other noise dur- 
ing the afternoon siesta as well as at night. 
Berlin authorities, while not insisting on a 
blanket ban of horns, have stiffened the en- 
forcement of general regulations against noise. 

Some unemployed statistician has figured 
that the sum total of noise saved to European 
ears during the past twelve months would be 
equivalent to the Westminster choir singing the 
national anthem day and night for thirteen 
million years. 

Only in American cities, where the present 
antinoise crusade began and where the greatest 
steps have been taken in the engineering side 
of noise reduction, has there been no real effort 
to profit by the London experience or to reduce 
noise otherwise than by restraint of incon- 
siderate citizens. When the medals for success- 
ful noise reduction are handed out, American 
engineers will get a big one. American munici- 
pal officials, however, will be presented with 
a microscopic decoration. 


II 


"Tuere Is an excellent reason for this. 
Cities in the United States have lacked and 
still lack the active and informed public opin- 
ion needed to back up officials who do their 
duty against noise. A good beginning with pub- 
lic opinion was made in New York City five 
years ago by the Noise Abatement Commis- 
sion appointed by former Health Commissioner 
Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, but these gains were 
not consolidated and have been almost for- 
gotten. If I may venture an opinion, this was 
precisely because that commission was an 
official body of a few active, interested, and 
highly competent members, rather than a pub- 
lic organization of thousands of ordinary per- 
sons. 

Major Hore-Belisha’s success in London 
seems to have been due in considerable degree 
to his backing by an organization of precisely 
this public character — the Anti-Noise League, 
headed by the distinguished London physician, 
Lord Horder. The League, so far as I am aware, 
has no official standing whatsoever. It is a vol- 
untary body of quiet-lovers, run by public- 
spirited individuals. 

So far as the engineers are concerned, further 
quieting of North America will proceed with- 


out any new incentive. It will be done as fast as 
permitted by the advance of science and the 
recovery of business. But this will not silence 
such raucous results of human inconsideration 
as loud radios in the night, senseless blowing of 
auto horns in cities, and street din resulting 
from overnoisy automobiles and trucks. Most 
American cities already have police and other 
regulations ample to abate these nuisances. 
What is missing is public opinion to support 
their enforcement. 

Not long ago there was announced the organ. 
ization of an American Anti-Noise League. 
Just what are its definite hopes or plans has not 
been revealed. It will be well if they include the 
stimulation of an informed and coherent public 
opinion capable of strengthening the hands and 
stiffening the backbones of the many public 
officials who undoubtedly are willing to do their 
full duty in noise reduction if they can be sure 
that this is what their constituents want. 

Noise data for New York City is more com- 
plete and accurate than for any other city in 
the world. Except close to the elevated rail- 
ways, nighttime noise in New York could be 
reduced about ninety per cent by two simple 
and easily enforceable rules: no horn blowing 
and no use of old, rattling, and badly serviced 
automobile trucks. 

At least three makes of portable noise meters 
now exist capable of ruling such vehicles off the 
streets by police test. Furthermore, such test- 
ing would make these streets safer as well as 
more peaceful. Even the owners of the banned 
vehicles would profit in the long run, since the 
extra cost of upkeep and operation on the hun- 
dreds of thousands of motor vehicles which 
the depression has kept too long out of the 
scrap-heap soon eats up more than the cost of 
new ones. The automotive industry is missing 
what probably is its best chance to stimulate 
long-delayed replacements, by not campaign- 
ing for the forced reduction of excessive noise. 

A Dr. Segard of Paris was responsible a few 
weeks ago for a suggestion worth noting by 
chambers of commerce in smaller cities. Most 
municipalities now try to attract visitors by 
advertising such things as pure air or pleas- 
ant climate. Why not, asks the Doctor, make 
rules against noise, measure the result with 
noise meters, and advertise that your city is 
quiet? 
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WOMEN IN THE NEW GERMANY 


BY RUTH FRANCES WOODSMALL 


W.:x THE Swastika banner gained 
the ascendancy over Germany, little did Ger- 
man women realize what this would mean for 
them as individuals. Today throughout the 
length and breadth of the Reich, women of all 
classes — on the farm, in the factory, in offices 
and shops, in homes, in schools, rich and poor 
alike— are conscious that the advent of 
Adolph Hitler has marked a new era for Ger- 
man womanhood. The far-reaching significance 
of National Socialism for German women of 
today is without question. During the World 
War and the postwar years women had forged 
rapidly forward into business and professional 
and political life. And now all this is drastically 
changed. Not outward but inward bound is the 
new ideal for the women of Germany. It is 
a Kiicha, Kinder, Kirche movement, and 
through it the Third Reich is successfully re- 
moving women from public life and relegating 
them to the home. 

In the economic field the tremendous unem- 
ployment problem made plausible and appar- 
ently necessary the replacement of women by 
men. In June, 1933, a regulation was passed 
debarring from the civil service all women 
whose fathers or husbands were employed. In 
this connection the term “civil service” in- 
cludes not only government posts but jobs in all 
state-owned institutions, such as schools, banks, 
railroads, and religious bodies under the state. 
With thoroughgoing German efficiency a gen- 
eral exodus of married women from public 
service was promoted. For example, in Ham- 
burg one hundred women teachers were imme- 
diately replaced by men. The civil service fur- 
ther adopted a discriminatory policy against 
women, establishing a lower wage scale for the 
sex and not admitting it to the service until 
thirty-five years of age, whereas men may enter 
at twenty-one. 

In this restrictive economic policy against 


women, however, it was necessary to make cer- 
tain modifications. Women wage earners who 
support their families are not replaced by men. 
Women stenographers, because of their su- 
perior efficiency, as likewise women textile 
workers, because of their greater dexterity, are 
retained in employment. Married midwives 
are encouraged, because they serve the primary 
Nazi objective of an increase in population. 


WHAT CAN A WOMAN Do? 


Unver THE NEW regime marriage is the 
great ideal for women; but obviously not all 
German girls can attain this goal, since Ger- 
many has one million nine hundred thousand 
more women than men. For the inevitable 
number of unmarried women, the professions 
still offer the opportunity of leading a useful 
life. The range of these professions, however, 
has been narrowly defined. For instance, a 
woman physician, according to the Nazi ideal, 
limits her work to diseases of women and chil- 
dren. Surgery is not considered a woman’s 
field. A woman lawyer must devote herself to 
the legal aspects of domestic problems and to 
juvenile courts; to serve as a judge or on a jury 
is not considered within woman’s sphere. A 
woman journalist finds her chief literary ex- 
pression in writing on subjects dealing with the 
home and children or in promoting among 
women of the masses an understanding of Nazi 
political philosophy. The professional field for 
women will in the future be definitely affected 
by the limitation of the number of women stu- 
dents in the universities to ten per cent of the 
total number of students admitted each year. 

The curtailment of university privileges for 
women is accompanied naturally by emphasis 
on homemaking and on the various phases of 
child care and maternal welfare. An increasing 
number is accordingly being attracted into the 
field of general social work, but with few ex- 
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ceptions there are no women in executive posi- 
tions in this field. It is natural too that under 
the Nazi regime domestic employment should 
be a preferred service for women. Last year a 
concerted effort was made by various agencies 
—employment exchanges, the youth move- 
ment, and the united labor organization — 
to encourage unemployed female high-school 
graduates to enter domestic service as ap- 
prentices. Many of them did. After a year’s 
service without pay these girls will be aided to 
find permanent employment. Such a plan 
obviously threatens grave dangers, in spite of 
its potential advantages. 

In its back-to-the-home policy for women 
the Third Reich has laid a heavy hand on their 
political activity, curtailing their service in 
government ministries and debarring them 
from the Reichstag, which in 1933 had thirty- 
five women members. But although women 
have been deprived of the right to hold political 
office, the exercise of suffrage is not merely 
their right but their sacred duty. For example, 
a newspaper last year reported that a simple 
market woman who failed to vote, although 
twice admonished to do so, was deprived of her 
stall in the market place and forced to wear a 
placard bearing her name and address and these 
words: “‘I have not voted because the safety 
and peace of Germany do not interest me.” 
Such an incident may be an isolated and ex- 
treme occurrence. It is however true that Ger- 
man women, as well as men, do not take the 
vote lightly. 

Not only are German women, by definite 
restrictive measures, being curtailed in their 
business and professional life and political ac- 
tivity, but also many are being, by persuasive 
inducements, effectively wooed back to the 
home. Especially interesting is the marriage- 
loan system, instituted in June, 1933, which 
provides for marriage loans of a thousand 
marks to young women in employment, on the 
condition that they marry, give up their jobs 
to men, and do not seek re-employment. The 
thousand-mark loan is not a cash payment but 
a voucher payable in the purchase of household 
equipment and furniture for their new homes. 
The loan, on a long-time basis, may be _pro- 
gressively decreased; a twenty-five-per-cent 
reduction is allowed for the birth of each child, 
so that four children will liquidate the loan. 
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Merrily the wedding bells have rung in Ger- 
many as German couples have capitalized on 
this opportunity, sometimes en masse — as in 
Hamburg, when five hundred brides and 
bridegrooms took the marriage vows at once, 
a picturesque event which was filmed for the 
weekly newsreels. 

Bachelors and maids who prefer single bless- 
edness must pay a tax which is applied for the 
marriage loans. These loans, which in 1933 
reached a total of one hundred fifty million 
marks, have furnished employment for one 
hundred thousand people engaged in the furni- 
ture and domestic-utensil industries. The plan, 
however, serves a more fundamental objective 
than the reduction of unemployment. From 
1913 to 1932 the German birth rate had 
slumped to the position of second lowest in 
Europe. A declining birth rate is a menace to 
the future strength of a nation. The promotion 
of marriage has therefore seemed to the leaders 
of modern Germany a vital necessity, and the 
marriage loans a concrete means to that end. 


A RACE OF AMAZONS 


Worxine towarp this same objective 
through an interesting process of long-range 
planning, the leaders of the Third Reich are 
reconditioning the whole environment of Ger- 
man girls and women so that their lives will be 
focused on marriage and the home. The edu- 
cation of girls is being shaped along new lines. 
For the great majority, advanced study is 
eliminated: marriage, not a university degree, 
is the seal of success. After the high-school 
course, a year of domestic training, emphasiz- 
ing preparation for homemaking and mother- 
hood, contributes toward the desired goal. 

The approved standards of physical beauty 
likewise conform to this new ideal of woman- 
hood. Rouge is frowned upon and is even under 
official taboo in some places where Nazi ideals 
are rigorously upheld. Since excessive slender- 
ness is not conducive to physical development 
ensuring healthy motherhood, reducing diets 
are not in favor in Germany, and a certain 
buxomness is not considered undesirable. But 
the German girl today is not in danger of be- 
coming a typical Hausfrau, since her life in- 
cludes abundant physical exercise and calis- 
thenic dancing which tends to develop grace 
and the proper harmony of a healthy body. 





WOMEN IN THE NEW GERMANY 


A powerful force for imbuing German girls 
with Nazi ideals is the nationwide Hitler 
Youth Movement, with its girls’ division, der 
Bund der deutschen Madel. No one who has 
seen these bands of German girls in their 
attractive uniforms—serge skirts, middy 
blouses, and leather jackets — at work or at 
play in their camps, marching under the 
Swastika banner in city parades, hiking along 
country roads, or tramping in the mountains, 
can fail to realize their vigor and enthusiasm 
and tremendous latent force for the future. In 
their program the glorification of the home and 
their responsibility as the future mothers of 
the race is ever dominant. Toward this goal 
skillfully they are being led. 

Less spectacular and less appealing, perhaps, 
but no less powerful than the Bund der deut- 
schen Madel for the younger girls from ten to 
eighteen years of age, are the Women’s Labor 
Service Camps—for young women from 
eighteen to twenty-five. In these camps, which 
are established widely throughout the Reich, 
girls of different classes — students, factory 
workers, business girls—are intermingled 
without distinction of class, live and work to- 
gether from three to six months or even a year, 
and are imbued with the home ideal, as wom- 
an’s highest service to the state. Visit one of 
these camps for a day and you will realize how 
effectively they carry out their purpose of lead- 
ing girls back to the home and the land and 
training them as mothers and housewives. If 
you follow the girls through their day’s pro- 
gram, beginning at five a.m. with a brisk half 
hour of calisthenics and continuing through a 
steady routine of hard manual farm labor of all 
kinds, you will carry away an impression that 
this is no Mid-Victorian ideal of a woman’s 
sheltered life in the home and that a generation 
of young Amazons is being trained for the 
physically fit future motherhood of Germany. 


SPREADING THE GOSPEL 


To THE PRESENT generation of mothers 
the Nazi program offers abundant evidence of 
their importance in the state. Irresistible in its 
impact on mass thinking is the widespread pub- 
licity on mother and child welfare, featuring 
health centers and child clinics, vacation camps 
for children, and convalescent homes for 
mothers. A remarkable mass-education move- 
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ment for housewives is being carried on through 
die Frauenschaften, the women’s societies 
which have been organized by Nazi leaders 
everywhere in Germany, including the remote 
villages. By a uniform program of home in- 
struction, child care, and, above all else, politi- 
cal teaching, the women of the masses are being 
made conscious of their unity and their sig- 
nificance as the homemakers of the nation. 

For this widespread promotion of the new 
role of German women, the state has enlisted 
Nazi women leaders, who, with the zeal of con- 
verts to a new faith, have organized and propa- 
gandized this new feminism. True to the pat- 
tern of a totalitarian state, the Nazi federation 
of women’s societies, Deutsches Frauen Werk, 
a superorganization, has absorbed and brought 
under its control all other women’s organiza- 
tions in Germany. Only the Catholic women’s 
organization has retained its independent 
identity, protected by the concordat with 
Rome. The German branches of several of the 
strong international organizations have either 
been dissolved or come under the Nazi Federa- 
tion. And the success of the German movement 
in setting up new goals for women and redirect- 
ing thousands of lives is unmistakable. The 
new ideals have been presented not as a sacri- 
fice of women’s rights but as a fulfillment of 
women’s opportunities. 


THE NEW GENERATION IN POWER 


One NATURALLY inquires what has been 
the response of German women to this new 
teaching. For the great majority the present 
doctrine and practice of narrowing woman’s 
sphere of action means little change and cer- 
tainly no sacrifice, but rather the glorification 
of the role to which they have always been com- 
mitted. But, for women of the middle class who 
were successfully earning their living in the 
business world or in industry, the new doctrine 
with its restrictive policies has necessitated 
difficult readjustments. How much the hard re- 
alism of their position is softened by their Nazi 
ideals is difficult to determine. But one can 
hazard a guess that the independent woman 
wage earner does not rejoice at being relegated 
to a subordinate and less lucrative post. 

To the women of the intelligentsia who had 
fared forth and gone far in the professions and 


in public life, the sudden rightabout-face has 
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come with a shock. The formerly active leaders 
of the pre-Nazi women’s movements view their 
present position as a tragic retreat. But, in spite 
of the present recession of women from power, 
these same leaders feel that the remarkable 
progress of past years will not be lost, that 
their demonstration of what women could 
accomplish in public life will not be forgotten. 
Today these women of affairs, who have been 
shifted from the center of the stage to make 
room for the new Nazi leadership, are living in 
retirement. Some of them are writing their 
memoirs; some are taking.care of their children 
and doing their own housekeeping; some are 
resting for the first time in their busy lives. 
“This enforced leisure,” one of them said, 
“seems to agree with us, and perhaps we look 
better, for we have more time for personal care 
and adornment than when we were in the 
Reichstag.” 

In contrast to this mood of regret at an en- 
forced withdrawal from public life is the en- 
thusiasm and excessive activity of the Nazi 
women leaders who are promoting the new 
movement. Most of them are young, perhaps 
under thirty-five, and for the first time in posi- 
tions of influence. One of them, addressing a 
group of foreigners, said, “Only younger 
women can fully understand the National So- 
cialist philosophy.” Many of these younger 
women are idealists, crusaders for a Cause. 
Some undoubtedly are opportunists realizing 
for themselves the advantages of leadership in 
a government movement but preaching a gos- 
pel which means for many women a narrower, 
more restricted world. This contradiction be- 
tween themselves and their teaching gives a 
certain unreality to their advocacy of the new 
ideals for women. 

But there is no unreality in the response of 
students and the younger generation: youth 
is aflame with enthusiasm for National Social- 
ism, so skillful has been the exposure of girls 
and young women to the Nazi teaching through 
the multiplicity of individual and collective in- 
fluences — the press, the radio, the cinema, the 
youth movement and the Labor Service 
Camps. Inspired by the Nazi ideals, thousands 
of young people will follow wherever these 
ideals lead them. They have accepted without 
question the authority of the state over the 
individual and have welcomed the opportunity 
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for personal sacrifice in patriotic service. Their 
slogan, ‘The banner is more than death,” does 
not call forth mere lip service. And the goals of 
womanhood presented to these German girls 
and young women has not seemed to them a 
sacrifice, so completely have they been imbued 
with the totalitarian doctrines. This is the 
mood of the great majority. There are un- 
doubtedly some individual women students 
who are ambitious and have grave misgivings 
as about their futures. How long such indi- 
vidual ambition can be held in leash in service 
for the state is yet to be discovered. 


THE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE 


"Te srrvation of German women today 
is of more than passing interest. Whether the 
new aims of women will be so firmly ingrained 
in the minds of the present generation that 
these beliefs become permanent is a matter of 
concern not merely for Germany. Aside from 
the question of the future of German women, 
one wonders of the effect of the movement in 
other countries. In our interrelated world of 
today, no cordon of thought can be established 
by which the Nazi philosophy can be isolated. 

The influence of Nazi Germany may not 
even be limited to the economic status of 
women in Europe. It may have wider reper- 
cussions on the movement toward social free- 
dom for the women of Asia. During the past 
decade Eastern women, following the example 
of women in the West, have been outward 
bound. Whether the back-to-the-home slogan 
in Germany will now retard the forward move- 
ment of women in the East is a question for 
serious reflection. From a young Turkish 
woman comes the significant comment that the 
German movement will not affect the women 
of Turkey, since modern Turkey is not follow- 
ing the ideals of National Socialism. Equally 
interesting is the opinion expressed by an In- 
dian woman leader: “The East is less likely 
than the West to be influenced by the German 
women’s movement, since this represents an 
extreme and the West is more susceptible than 
the East to extreme movements. We shall still 
continue to try to bring our women out of the 
home, even though you may follow Germany's 
example and turn them back again into the 
home.” 

Whatever may be the ultimate effect of the 
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German women’s movement either in the East 
or the West, it will probably make the common 
contribution of extreme movements. It will 
challenge explorative thinking on the position of 
women in the modern world. Two philosophies 
are brought into sharp contrast — aggressive, 
militant feminism and the passive acceptance 
of the domestic sphere. The Nazi charge 
against the former feminist movement in Ger- 
many, which one is inclined to believe is not 
justified, is a charge against the typical femi- 
nist movement of an earlier period in other 
countries. Whether justified or not, such a com- 
petitive feminism is out-of-date. It is neither 
timely nor consonant with the harmoniously 
orchestrated world which is the goal of the 
present day. But the other extreme, the 1934 


model of feminism in Germany, is also out- 
moded, an anachronism in a modern world. 
Somewhere between, on the one hand, militant 
feminism, which struggles violently for identi- 
cal rights and privileges for women, and, on 
the other hand, supine acquiescence, which ac- 
cepts the narrower sphere as inevitable, must 
be the golden mean. 

The women’s movement in the new Ger- 
many makes it clear-to women in other coun- 
tries that it is necessary to decide whether or 
not there is a fundamental conflict between the 
creative activity of women in the home and 
their creative participation in economic life and 
public affairs. This will answer the question as 
to whether the Hitler régime means an advance 
or a retreat for German women. 





DESIGN FOR PEACEFUL LIVING 


BY MATHILDE POTTER AND MARJORIE DOBBINS KERN 


1. was May on the Riviera when I first 
laid eyes on a small white house blossoming by 
the side of the road in an acre of terraced flow- 
ers and vegetables and fruit trees. There was a 
cherry tree blooming over the door and a pool 
beneath the cherry tree, and the combination 
of circumstances was too much for human na- 
ture to resist. An unexpected nostalgia raised a 
clamor inside me that changed the course of 
my life. I walked in the gate and demanded of 
the peasant couple working on the land if the 
place could be bought. 

Be it said in justification that I was a lone 
woman, traveling to get away from a sophisti- 
cated home life grown stale, and had reached a 
stage where I was ripe for change. When I left 
the United States for a year abroad nothing 
was further from my mind than buying a home 
in France, but so acute was my need for finding 
a new mode of living that when a vista opened 
in front of me I did not hesitate. 

The vista developed while I was wintering 
at Cap Ferrat, when I set out one day on one of 
those near-to-heaven journeys in the hinter- 
lands of the Alpes Maritimes, to spend the 
night at Vence. The night turned into ten 
years, with some breaks for trips away. The 
ancient village of Vence, high-perched on a 
gray-walled promontory, laid a hand on my 
heart before I had been in it twenty-four 
hours. In the winding, buttressed streets one 
smelled the breath of centuries and centuries. 
One smelled too the fragrance of uncounted 
thousands of roses and jasmine and orange 
blossoms, for Vence is close to Grasse, the focal 
point of the perfume industry in France. In the 
hotel where I stayed roses leaned in my second- 
story window all night long. The air was still 
and full of peace; I slept like magic. The next 
morning on the way down the hillside I fell in 
love with my little stone house over the wall. 

Les Oiseaux, as I named my cottage, stood 


for something else in my mind besides a shelter 
over my head. It stood for a way of living I had 
not before experienced. My life in America was 
typical of that of many American women — 
confused and crowded and restless, lived at an 
appalling tempo. In the debutante and post. 
debutante years, when the days of the women 
I knew were a succession of entertaining and 
being entertained from morning until the small 
hours of the next morning, such a thing as 
mental quietude was for us never within the 
range of possibility. We had no time to collect 
our thoughts; we were in truth unable to think. 
Thousands of us caught in the same mill, 
irritable and nervous and exhausted in body 
and mind, believed we must be constantly “‘on 
the go.” Borderline cases of neurasthenia we 
were, waking up in the morning more tired 
than when we went to bed at night, because 
even in sleep our minds were in a state of per- 
petual motion. We did not know in those days 
that mental rest is as important for the tired 
body as physical relaxation; we never recog- 
nized then that life has its season of relaxation 
as well of activity, its rhythm of silence, as of 
sound. 

Here in the South of France I saw my oppor- 
tunity to go apart and be quiet for a while, to 
cultivate the art of resting the mind. Here it 
would be easy for me to leave my old world be- 
hind, to move into the new one of these coun- 
try people, close to nature and its physical 
simplicities. I wanted to work in the soil with 
my hands, to take time to see the beauty in the 
bloom on a peach, to feel the softness of a 
rabbit’s fur. Here I saw myself raising chickens 
and pigeons, vegetables and cherries and figs 
and roses. Here I would gather my harvests 
and store them and sell them. I would go to bed 
early, have a pot-au-feu of vegetables for sup- 
per, and sink into the peaceful rhythm of the 
slow earth seasons. 
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II 


Havine PERSUADED the wine merchant 
who owned the house to part with it, I pro- 
ceeded to make it over to fit my requirements. 
It was not lived in, in common with many of 
the country cottages whose owners live in 
town and go out to farm their land only during 
the day. There was a kitchen where the chick- 
ens and rabbits spent their nights, a room 
above where the crops were stored and the 
vegetables dried, and no sanitary conveniences. 
] got in touch with an entrepreneur, told him 
what rooms I wanted added, their dimensions, 
and where I wanted them put. With difficulty 
I persuaded the peasant couple to move the 
chickens and rabbits out of the kitchen so it 
could be used for culinary purposes, placed a 
living room next to it on the foundation of the 
water reservoir, and added two bedrooms. 
Plumbing was installed, a hot-water system, 
and steam heating — as the tile floors were 
very cold. For furniture, I visited the street 
sales in the town and picked up provincial 
pieces second hand. 

While the building was going on I was on 
the job every day, supervising the work, cor- 
recting on the spot such mistakes as occurred. 
This was excellent exercise for my French, 
incidentally; I can recommend no better way 
to increase one’s vocabulary than to build a 
house and carry on all transactions with the 
workmen in their native language. Numbers of 
my friends were convinced of my rashness, and 
complications did occur of course. But when 
the workmen had drunk extra wine, to cele- 
brate the completion of the house, and the 
flags of all nations were flying from the roof, I 
found myself moving into a livable habitation 
and was content. 

I learned something, too, from these work- 
men, who had the rather surprising philosophy 
of not allowing their work to interfere with 
their enjoyment of life. Pay apparently meant 
nothing to these men, the most serious business 
of life being the celebrating of fétes. During the 
summer months in particular, when all work 
stopped while the Féte of Sainte Elisabeth, the 
Féte de la Sainte Vierge, etc., etc. ran for three 
and four days each, they would scarcely have 
recuperated from one celebration before an- 
other was upon them. No greater contrast 


could exist with the businessmen of our own 
country, who are such slaves to work that they 
have forgotten how to play and make of money 
an end in itself instead of a means toward 
civilized living. 

After the house was finished, I arranged my 
ménage to carry on the traditional activities of 
the people about me. Rabbits, chickens, pi- 
geons, a few parakeets and canaries, a dog, 
goldfish in the pools constituted my “live- 
stock.” My crops were surprisingly large and 
varied, thanks to European methods of inten- 
sive cultivation. My olives, carried in baskets 
on donkeyback to the community mill, were 
ground into eighty gallons of olive oil, half of 
this going to the peasant who picked the trees 
for me. My figs were dried on stretchers, my 
cherries put up in alcohol. Under the tutelage 
of the peasants my grapes were made into wine. 
I had oranges of the bitter variety, grown for 
the perfume of their blossoms; the rind of the 
fruit was used, too, for orange cordial. The 
roses, of which I had over two hundred bushes, 
were also used for perfume. In May, sheets 
were placed on the ground to receive the 
flower heads, and the bundles of petals trans- 
ported during the night to Grasse. In Decem- 
ber and January the roses themselves were 
sold, to be shipped to the markets in London, 
Paris, and Berlin. I had a full quota of vege- 
tables and flowers, some of which were sold 
locally or, more correctly, bartered at a little 
shop on the place of the post office. 

For ten years I lived in Vence, working in 
my garden and harvesting my crops. Days 
went by when I spoke no word of English. For 
company I had my femme de ménage, who ar- 
rived each morning with her market basket on 
her arm, her tongue full of bistoires about the 
doings of the villagers. I made friends with the 
people of the village and exchanged visits with 
the English families of the neighborhood. 

During these years the seasons passed with 
silent pace; the flowers were gathered, the 
grapes were made into wine, the figs were laid 
to dry. Noise and confusion vanished from my 
life. I discovered that happiness is a slow thing 
and takes a while to realize itself. I found in 
myself a new awareness and delight in beauty; 
a saner understanding of values; a tinge at 
least of philosophy. Finally, the whirling uni- 
verse began to steady beneath my feet. 





FUNERALS WITHOUT FLOWERS 


ce. HER SPIRITED arti- 
cle, ‘‘Decent Christian 
Burial” (Tue Forum, April, 
1934) Marian J. Castle 
attacked the extravagance 
attending funerals. She 
showed how sums spent on 
celebrating the dead — for 
flowers, tombstones, pomp 
and ceremony — often im- 


BY ALMA HEDIN 


The Editor of THe Forum has many 
friends in Sweden. When some friend 
there passes on, he cables flowers to the 
family through the good offices of the 
Secretary of the Swedish-American 
Foundation, in Stockholm. Often, 
however, the family of the deceased 
requests that, instead of flowers, a dona- 
tion be made to ‘Alma Hedin’s Foun- 
dation.’’ The author of this article, 
who is the sister of Sven Hedin, the ex- 
plorer, is the originator of this sensi- 
ble substitute for flowers at funerals. 


deavor to describe briefly 
the institution that we have 
established as a substitute 
for flowers, in the hope 
that some of my American 
readers may wish to do 
something of the same na 
ture. We have not, of 
course, abolished the beau- 
tiful custom of sending 


poverish the living families 

of the deceased. She wisely inferred that the 
dead might be happier if the funds showered 
upon their bodies were used instead to brighten 
the lot of the living. If I may judge from the 
letters published in your “Rostrum,” Mrs. 
Castle’s sensible suggestion has met with 
general approval, even from undertakers and 
florists. 

In our practical age it seems an anachronism 
to surround death with frippery. It is more in 
the spirit of the times to seek the simplest and 
at the same time the most dignified memorial 
for those we have loved or admired. In Sweden 
a long step in this direction was recently taken 
by the Swedish Cremation Society when it 
organized a funeral insurance. The Cremation 
Society takes charge of all funeral arrange- 
ments, which are the same for every indi- 
vidual. It operates at cost without profits. 
Payment can be made to the Society at any 
time during the lifetime of the insured, and — 
as in life insurance — the premium is smaller 
for the young than for the old. The highest 
premium is paid by those who are over seventy 
years old, and is about $75 in all. This modest 
sum provides for a dignified funeral of a kind 
that would otherwise tax heavily the resources 
of the bereaved family, especially when the 
deceased happened to be the breadwinner. 

Here in Sweden we have a means of dis- 
pensing with flowers at funerals. I shall en- 


flowers but are endeavoring 
to keep it within reason. 

In May, 1921, an organization called The 
Flower Fund was formed in Stockholm with 
the purpose of finding a way to honor the dead 
“in a more worthy and more lasting way.” 
The membership roll was signed by governors 
of several provinces, by Archbishop Sdderblom, 
by men prominent in political life, and by 
authors and poets. The opposition to its pro- 
gram by florists led, of course, to newspaper 
discussion and general publicity. We all wish to 
show our sympathy for the living and our es- 
teem for the dead. How can this be done better, 
said the florists, than by sending flowers? 
What other way have we of conveying our 
feelings with tact and delicacy? What can 
please and comfort the bereaved family more 
than a long row of carriages filled with wreaths? 
Indeed the number of floats of flowers fre- 
quently is regarded as a measure of the popu- 
larity of the deceased. 

The sponsors of the Flower Fund proposed 
that, instead of sending an expensive wreath, 
the friends and admirers of the deceased should 
remit the money to the office of the Fund, 
which would then send a message, either ex- 
pressing at some length the affection, admira- 
tion, or gratitude of the sender or simply bear- 
ing the words “In memory of” with the name 
of the dead and that of the giver. The amount 
was to remain a confidence between the donor 
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and the Fund, although the bereaved family 
could, if it so desired, learn the total of the 
sums received. 

It was decided that the money received in 
this way should be applied to buying or build- 
ing houses with small apartments for old people 
in straitened circumstances. The rents were to 
be very low, and the inmates would receive 
care in the case of illness. 


II 


Ar inst tHE gifts came in very slowly. 
But little by little donations appeared from 
other sources, and sometimes old people visited 
the office and offered to assign their small capi- 
tal to the Flower Fund if they were allowed to 
rent apartments, retaining only the interest on 
their money during their lifetime. 

When three and a half years had passed, the 
Flower Fund ventured to erect a large building 
on a site donated by the city of Stockholm. 
Soon a second house rose by the side of the 
first, and before long six additional houses were 
built in another part of the city. By this means 
the Flower Fund has been able to provide 
rooms for more than a thousand old people. 
The inmates pay a lower rent than they would 
have to pay in any other place and receive a 
certain amount of care if they are ill. Otherwise 
they are quite free, and there is nothing insti- 
tutional about the place. It is like a private 
home. 

There is a restaurant in each building where 
outsiders may also come. Residents can buy 
lunch there for your quarter of a dollar and 
dinner for the same price. They may eat in the 
restaurant or have their meals sent to their 
rooms or they may prepare their own meals in 


the small kitchen that accompanies each apart- 
ment. Food can be purchased in the building, 
and there is also a laundry and a bakery. 
The old people seem to be happy under these 
arrangements, for there are always more appli- 
cations than can be filled. 

Swedish death notices often contain a line 
asking that the Flower Fund be remembered. 
Sometimes another charity is named, for the 
example is contagious. The important thing is 
not that the money be donated to a single 
cause but that the memorial be given a form 
that will honor the dead by benefiting the 
living. It is difficult, however, to change a cus- 
tom that has become ingrained, and even now 
the mounds of floral offerings at Swedish funer- 
als are oppressively large. But already an 
increasing percentage of the money formerly 
sacrificed on such occasions reaches the Flower 
Fund instead. 

One objection to the limitation of flowers is 
voiced by people who still say: “But what are 
the florists going to live on?” This is no cause 
for worry. The wheels of life keep turning, and 
changes take place every day. Apart from 
charity pure and simple, no one buys anything 
to benefit the seller. Why should we make an 
exception of the florists? Let us buy flowers to 
cheer the living but let us not pile them up 
around the dead. Let our tribute to them be 
something more lasting than quickly withered 
blossoms. So long as a country has within its 
borders old people who suffer for lack of 
homes and proper care, that country has no 
right to throw away large sums on flowers 
which do not even fulfill the purpose for which 
they were created — to give pleasure by their 





SCIENCE VIEWS THE SUPERNATURAL—I 


BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


= ALL THE sciences whose subject is 
man, psychical research can make practically 
no use of experiment. It is an observational and 
statistical science. Its aim is by careful and 
persistent “field work” to provide a body of 
material sufficiently reliable to secure convic- 
tion that the phenomena investigated actually 
occur and sufficiently large to justify the 
psychist in making those generalizations which 
are called scientific “laws.” How far has this 
aim been achieved? 

We are justified in saying, I think, that 
psychical research has demonstrated the reality 
of at least some of the phenomena investi- 
gated. But as for generalizations, as for hy- 
potheses satisfactory in themselves and com- 
patible with the hypotheses of other sciences 
— for these we look in vain. Psychical research- 
ers are still in the mental world of the egg 
collector and the naturalist, the world of irra- 
tional, brute fact, unorganized by the explain- 
ing intellect. No scientific philosopher has yet 
systematized the results of psychical research. 
Confronted by what are probably the facts, 
one can only throw out random reflections and 
speculations. Here are some of those which 
have occurred to me. 

Orthodox men of science object to psychical 
research on the ground that its phenomena 
cannot be produced at will by anyone, at any 
time, and in any place. Indeed, they almost go 
so far as to assume that the phenomena cannot 
be credible because they are so rare. But this 
is an absurd attitude. The phenomena of mu- 
sical genius cannot be investigated by anyone, 
anywhere, and at any time, for the good reason 
that Mozarts and Beethovens are not born 
every day of the week. And yet, in spite of its 
rarity, musical genius does exist and can, in 
favorable circumstances, be studied. 

The capacity to produce supernormal phe- 
nomena appears to be a special gift like the gift 
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for mathematics or music. But it is a gift that 
humanity has not yet learned systematically 
to exploit. Sir Isaac Newton was born in a, 
1642; but there seems to be no biological 
reason why he should not have been born in 
1642 B.c. 

When Stonehenge was new, man was no less 
characteristically man than he is today. We 
have our deficients, our normals, our people 
of great ability, our men of genius. So, it is to be 
presumed, did the societies of antiquity. But 
now let us ask a question. Suppose Newton had 
been born in 1642 B.c. — what would he have 
achieved? The answer is: next to nothing. 

In England in 1642 B.c. there was no writ- 
ing, no system of mathematical notation, no 
calculating instrument, such as the abacus of 
classical antiquity and the contemporary East. 
Born into such a world, the gifted mathemati- 
cian would find himself unable to make use of 
his gifts. At times, no doubt, he would feel un- 
comfortably stirring within him the conscious- 
ness that there was something he could do— 
something wonderful and extraordinary; but 
what? In the forests and swamps of prehistoric 
England he would find no answer to his ques 
tions. 

Mathematical geniuses, we may be sure, 
were born from time to time in that primitive 
England. But either they accomplished noth- 
ing, or else their natural gift exhausted itself 
in the discovery, enormous in the unpropitious 
circumstances, of some elementary piece of ap- 
plied geometry or arithmetic. It was not till a 
long series of such mute, inglorious Newtons 
had gradually built up first an empirical system 
of mensuration, then the beginnings of a gen- 
eralized theory of rational mathematics, that 
the geniuses ceased to be ineffectual and be 
came the great mathematicians of recorded 
history. 

Today a good telepathist or psychometrist 









is probably in much the same position as a good 
mathematician or musician would have been 
at the time Stonehenge was built. His gifts may 
be great, but they are untrained; he practices 
an art without any traditions and of whose 
fundamental rules he is ignorant. The remark- 
able thing is not that there should be so few 
psychically gifted individuals putting up such 
uncertain performances but rather that there 
should be as many as there are and that they 
should achieve as much as they do. 


II 










































\-D, 
cal Acris powra question inevitably sug- 
‘in J} gests itself. If supernormal faculties are latent 
in the human mind, why is it that they have 
less 9 never been fully developed? Why are most of us 
We § still only potential telepathists and psychom- 
ple | etrists? Why, if prevision is possible, has the 
»be § power to look into the future remained in its 
But | present rudimentary state? We may suggest 
had § two possible explanations — a biological ex- 
ave | planation and an explanation in purely psycho- 
logical terms. We will assume for the sake of 
rit- | argument that mind can apprehend and influ- 
no ff ence external reality in two ways — directly, 
s of | by what we now call supernormal means, and 
‘ast. | indirectly, by means of the sense organs, for 
ati- | perception, and of the nerves and muscles, for 
e of | action. We will also assume that time is so con- 
‘un- ff) stituted that the future has some kind of exist- 
ous- § ence even “before it happens” and that the 
o— | mind can be so directed that this future is per- 
but § ceptible. 
toric In all animals evolution has developed the 
jues- § second or indirect method of perception and 
action — presumably because it is the more 
sure, § efficient of the two. It has also orientated the 
itive J mind in such a way that, in ordinary circum- 
oth. § stances, there can be no consciousness of the 
itself § future. This evolutionary process has gone very 
tious § far among the higher animals, especially man. 
fap- | Our minds have become almost completely 
tilla J impervious to the future and at the same time 
ytons § extraordinarily efficient at perceiving things by 
stem §| means of the sense organs and at acting upon 
gen- f them by means of the nervous and muscular 
that § systems. 
d be § But capacity for extrasensory perception 
yrded § and direct action by the mind on matter must 
be regarded as still persisting, at any rate in a 
etrist | Tudimentary state. It is a capacity that might, 
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no doubt, be developed. That we have not de- 
veloped it is due, perhaps, to the fact that it 
would not be biologically expedient for us to do 
so. Our organisms being what they are, it is 
quite possible that a well-developed power to 
pick up the thoughts of other minds would be 
not an advantage but a handicap. A society of 
highly trained telepathists would be a society 
in which no mental privacy was possible. But 
without mental privacy the individual as we 
know him could not exist. The development of 
direct perception would create entirely novel 
conditions, to which the species would cer- 
tainly find it hard to adjust itself. 

Foreknowledge of the future would be even 
more fatal; for it would probably induce an 
attitude of fatalis<ic resignation wholly incom- 
patible with successful living. (It is significant 
in this connection that almost all the prophetic 
dreams recorded in Mr. Dunne’s remarkable 
book, 4n Experiment with Time, should con- 
cern events of the most trivial nature. It almost 
looks as though the mind were deliberately 
protecting itself against too much knowledge of 
coming events.) 

Such, I suggest, are the biological reasons 
why the supernormal faculties have remained 
undeveloped. But there are also psychological 
reasons. Our civilization makes ever-increasing 
demands upon the conscious mind and its pow- 
ers of logical analysis. But “it may be sus- 
pected,” says Dr. T. W. Mitchell, one of the 
most experienced of psychical research work- 
ers, ‘that mental dissociation is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite for the exhibition of super- 
normally acquired knowledge; and it may also 
be that some degree of mental dissociation is 
necessary for any knowledge to be so acquired.” 
Professor Rhine and other workers confirm 
this view. 

Supernormal faculties seem to manifest 
themselves only when the conscious mind has 
to some extent been put out of action, when the 
powers of analysis are in abeyance. In other 
words, there is a certain incompatibility be- 
tween the mental activity that makes for civi- 
lization as we know it and the mental activity 
that results in extrasensory perception, pre- 
vision, and the supernormal influence of mind 
on matter. There are psychic geniuses just as 
there are musical and mathematical geniuses. 
But whereas society rewards the composer and 
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the geometer, it has, until quite recently, con- 
sistently persecuted the psychic, who was sup- 
posed to be in league with the powers of evil. 

Psychic ability may be heritable and run in 
families. If this is so, the total amount of such 
ability in any European population must have 
been greatly reduced as a result of the persecu- 
tions of the witches. It has been suggested that 
the smiling skepticism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury towards the supernormal was due to the 
fact that it was a time when psychically gifted 
individuals were exceptionally rare. The people 
who would have been their ancestors had all 
been hanged or drowned or burned in the 
previous centuries. Voltaire and his contem- 
poraries denied the very existence of the super- 
normal; and at that particular moment of 
history their denial was almost justified by the 
facts. Cessation of persecution has doubtless 
given the psychic strains an opportunity to re- 
constitute themselves. 


III 


I+ woutp seem then that there are ade- 
quate biological and psychological reasons why 
supernormal faculties have not been developed. 
The exponents of the Indian yoga psychology 
affirm that there are good ethical reasons why 
they ought not to be developed. The yogis have 
been working on their system of spiritual train- 
ing for at least twenty centuries, and there can 
be no doubt that they have accumulated in this 
long span of time an immense mass of empirical 
knowledge about the workings of the mind, its 
potentialities, its relations with the body on the 
one hand and the purusha or spirit on the 
other. 

The aim of yoga is to enable the individual 
to pass at will into the state of contemplation, 
and the way to this state lies through the acqui- 
sition of complete control, by means of long and 
arduous exercises, of all the mental processes. 
At a certain moment in his progress towards 
the ultimate state of blessedness the aspirant 
(so the yoga psychologists affirm) finds himself 
acquiring the power to produce all manner of 
supernormal phenomena. The exercise of this 
power is delightful; but the aspirant is solemnly 
warned against it. His goal is contemplation; 
the power of wonder working is only a halfway 
house. True, this halfway house offers all kinds 
of pleasant entertainment; but, if he succumbs 


to its charms and, instead of pushing on toward 
the final goal, remains a mere wonder worker, 
he is spiritually lost. In the eyes of the yogi 
psychologists, systematic cultivation of the 
supernormal powers is apparently a form of 
self-destroying self-indulgence. This Indian 
judgment, based as it is upon so long an experi- 
ence, deserves the most respectful considera. 
tion. 

Science is primarily concerned with facts and 
their explanation, not with ethical values. The 
systematic cultivation of supernormal faculties 
may be morally undesirable; but that does 
nothing to lessen the importance for science of 
supernormal phenomena. Hitherto psychical 
research has been carried out on a small scale 
and in the teeth of official scientific disap. 
proval. It is greatly to be hoped that the scope 
of the investigations may now be extended. 

For intensive research into the supernormal 
may be expected to throw light on some of the 
more obscure and the most important of our 
unsolved problems — on the nature of mind 
and its limitations; on the relations between in- 
dividual minds and their bodies, the material 
world and other minds; on the nature of time 
and of our knowledge of it. These are matters 
of the highest scientific and philosophical im- 
portance; and the relevance of supernormal 
phenomena to all of them is manifest. A prima- 
facie case for the reality of at least some super- 
normal phenomena has now been firmly 
established; there is every possible reason why 
official science should make use of its resources 
to carry the investigation further. 

In spite of which, it may be doubted whether 
official science will at present do anything of 
the kind. The subject is a disquieting one, and 
men, even men of science, do not like being dis 
quieted. Moreover, the facts, if they came to be 
firmly established, could not be easily fitted 
into the existing world picture; long-cherished 
opinions would have to be dropped, current 
hypotheses stretched and altered. Men, even 
men of science, do not enjoy revolutionary 
changes. 


IV 


Ler US CONSIDER, in this connection, the 
history of hypnotism in England. Mesmerism, 
as it was always called before 1841, was vie 
lently denounced by the official representatives 
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of English medical science. Their arguments 
were, first, that the phenomena did not take 
place and, second, that if they did take place 
they were quite unimportant. Thus, when Dr. 
Elliotson (the man to whom Thackeray dedi- 
cated Pendennis) published an account of oper- 
ations painlessly performed under the influ- 
ence of hypnotism, his colleagues retorted by 
saying that he was a liar or, if not a liar, then 
a poor, incredulous fool deceived by cunning 
patients who had merely pretended that they 
did not feel any pain while their legs were 
being cut off. 

Finally, they admitted that he might be nei- 
ther a liar nor a fool but insisted that it really 
didn’t matter whether patients felt pain or not; 
nay, more, that pain was a very good thing and 
that patients ought to be made to feel as much 
of it as possible. Meanwhile, in 1841, Dr. 
Braid, of Manchester, had invented the word 
“hypnotism” and propounded the psycho- 
logical theory of its causation which is still ac- 
cepted. And from 1845 to 1847 Esdaile, in 
Calcutta, was developing a regular technique 
of hypnotic anesthesia for surgery. In two 
years Esdaile performed 260 operations on pa- 
tients in the hypnotic trance, with a death rate 
of only 514% per cent, a figure astonishingly low 
in the days before surgery was aseptic or even 
antiseptic. Then in the year 1848 there oc- 
curred two events which were fatal to hyp- 
notism. 

In Hydesville, New York, the Fox sisters 
started to crack their toe joints; modern spirit- 
ualism was born. And chloroform, discovered 
some years before, began to be used regularly 
in surgical practice. Hypnotism fell into dis- 
repute because it came to be associated with 
the new hocus-pocus; and at the same time its 
most obvious practical function — the pro- 
duction of anesthesia— was usurped by a 
drug. Chloroform was easier to use than hyp- 
nosis, and doctors naturally followed the line 
of least resistance. 

It is interesting to speculate on what might 
have happened if the invention of chloroform 
had been delayed by another twenty years or 


so. There can be little doubt that Esdaile’s ex- 
ample would have been widely followed. Doc- 
tors would have carried out intensive research 
into the possibilities of hypnosis; and a rapid 
and infallible technique of psychological anes- 
thesia would probably have been developed. 
In the process of perfecting this technique 
much valuable information about the nature of 
the mind and its relation to the body would 
certainly have been made available — infor- 
mation which, for lack of sufficient practical 
motive for research, either was not unearthed 
till much later or still remains to be discovered. 
But history decided against Esdaile and Braid. 
After 1848 hypnotism sank once more into dis- 
repute, and it was not till 1892, just fifty-one 
years after Braid had done his classical work 
on the subject, that the British Medical Asso- 
ciation at last officially admitted its existence 
and permitted its use. After 1892 doctors could 
practice hypnotism without running the risk of 
being hounded out of their profession. 

Fifty-two years have now passed since Sidg- 
wick and Myers founded the S.P.R., and the 
official representatives of English science still 
ignore the existence of psychical research. For 
how much longer will they persist in their 
present attitude? 

If there is any value in historical analogies, 
we may expect a change to take place fairly 
soon. It took about thirty years for English 
doctors to accept the stethoscope; and it was, 
as we have seen, just over half a century before 
they admitted the respectability of hypnotism. 

The supernormal phenomena with which 
psychical research deals are at least twice as 
odd as the noises heard through a stethoscope 
and perhaps twenty per cent odder than the re- 
sults of hypnotism. If the length of time re- 
quired for the official acceptance of a phe- 
nomenon is proportionate to its oddness, we 
may calculate that psychical research will be 
admitted to full citizenship in the kingdom of 
science some sixty years after its inception. 

The first University Readership in Psychical 
Research should be founded, according to my 
computations, about the year 1942. 


This is the second of two articles by Mr. Huxley. 








O, ALL THE cases I came in touch with 
when I was in the French police, I think that 
few were as peculiar as that of Angéle Laval, 
queen of anonymous letter writers, saint and 
devil. 

The story goes back to 1917 when France 
was struggling in the World War. But rever- 
beration from the battle front hardly disturbed 
the calm life of Tulle, a small town in southern 
France and seat of a county government. 
There in this quiet litti village something 
happened which was dest ed to develop into 
one of the most interesting cases in the history 
of criminology. One day at the end of 1917 
some of the foremost citizens of the town, 
most of them government officials, received 
anonymous letters through the mail. The let- 
ters told of old and carefully buried stories of a 
scandalous nature. One individual learned that 
his grandfather had been a notorious swindler 
and forger; another received the information 
that his grandmother had had a child before 
she married; a third that one of his cousins had 
died in the penitentiary fifty years before. 
The contents showed that the writer was 
well informed about the affairs of the town. 
But the recipients of this first crop of letters 
showed no great willingness to aid an investi- 
gation, and most of them simply denied that 
they had received them. 

These first “revelations” were soon followed 
by others. The letters now began to deal with 
happenings of a more recent date. They had, 
however, still the same peculiarity. They were 
addressed chiefly to government officials or 
their wives. The wives of the town were in- 
formed that their husbands while serving their 
country did not take their vows of alliance too 
seriously. The sons of the town, who were fac- 
ing death in the dirt of the trenches, were in- 
formed that their wives used their absence to 
indulge in revolting orgies and that their 
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children had only the name in common with 
their fathers. 

There were hundreds of theories and specu- 
lations about the author of the letters; the 
whole county was buzzing with rumors. One 
thing seemed sure: the writer must have been 
affiliated in some way with the county govern. 
ment, as most of the victims belonged to this 
service. This latter theory became a certainty 
when a certain M. Martin, who was soon to be- 
come governor of the province in which Tulle 
was located, received, while he still was lieu- 
tenant governor in Nancy, a number of the 
most terrible letters of all. His appointment 
was at this time still a secret, except to high 
officials. 

In the beginning the letters came through 
the mail. The sender, however, probably felt 
that the mailboxes would be carefully watched 
and began to distribute them in other ways. 
They would be found on the sidewalks of little- 
frequented streets, and the innocent finders— 
in the kindness of their hearts — would carry 
them to the addresses indicated on the en- 
velopes. 

One day a young hoodlum found on a bench 
in the city park a long list of prominent citi- 
zens, with the names of their alleged mistresses 
— and of their wives, with their alleged lovers. 
The youthful scoundrel, feeling that he should 
make public these facts, pasted the list on the 
notice board at the city hall. All afternoon the 
population of the town swarmed before the 
board, before the police discovered the list and 
destroyed it. 

A clergyman of the town, taking his after- 
noon walk, found on the sidewalk at a drug- 
store a letter addressed to the druggist. The 
first impulse of the worthy priest was to put 
down the letter again, because the druggist was 
well known as a leader of the anticlerical move- 
ment in the town. A long life consecrated to the 















service of mankind had, however, taught him 
to be obliging, and with a jovial smile he en- 
tered the drugstore and handed over the letter. 
He would show this enemy of the clergy that a 
servant of God was not mean and could do any- 
one a service. 

The druggist was moved by this unexpected 
service and invited the clergyman to sit down 
over a glass. The latter, however, was polite 
and insisted that the druggist should first read 







































th the letter, which might be important. The 
druggist opened it, eyed the few lines, and 
“u- turned purple. With a wild roar he plunged 
he at the bewildered clergyman, who was too 
ne astonished to defend himself. He received 
en a thorough beating before the neighbors, 
rn alarmed by his cries of agony and by the 
his crashing of bottles smashed in the struggle, 
ity hastened to part the antagonists. The letter 
be- | had informed the druggist that the clergyman 
lle | was guilty of illicit relations with the drug- 
eu- gist’s wife! 
the 
ent BEGINNING THE HUNT 
igh "Tus WAS ALL, in a sense, comical. But 
there were many tragic results. Divorces and 
ugh | scandalous incidents of all kinds were daily 
felt occurrences in the horror-ridden town of Tulle. 
hed | The very air was thick with suspicion and ma- 
ys: f levolence. The wretched people whom the pub- 
tle- | lic suspected of authorship of the letters were 
S— § driven to despair. 
arty The clerk of the county government was told 
en- § that his wife was rumored to be at the source of 
the letters. He became insane, was confined ina 
ch lunatic asylum and died shortly afterwards. 
citi- Some months later, the teller of a small bank in 
sseS § the town likewise lost his mind because of the 
ers. 7 same sort of suspicion. 
ould The letters continued to flood the town. In 
the | 1921 one of the executives of the county gov- 
the | ernment, by name Jean Laval, and several of 
the J his colleagues made a formal appeal to the dis- 
and | trict attorney to investigate the whole thing. 
The latter appointed an assistant, M. Richard, 
fter- | to investigate. With the appointment of Rich- 
lrug- | ard, who was a very able man, the story took a 
The | new turn. It was high time, for the Tulle mys- 
) put | tery was already famed throughout Europe. 
L was One of Richard’s very few clues was the fact 
Sa that a certain Monsieur Moury, also an execu- 
o the 





tive of the county government, was the only 
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man who had been spared by the anonymous 
writer. Moury had never received a letter. He 
had recently married a stenographer in his 
office, a girl by the name of Fioux, daughter of 
the owner of a hardware store in Tulle. If on 
some rare occasion the anonymous writer had 
had a word of praise for someone, it was inev- 
itably Moury or his wife. This was somewhat 
suspicious, and the police kept a discreet eye on 
the couple. In time the public got wind of the 
suspicion, and the life of the Mourys became 
unendurable. Furthermore, the citizens grew 
so unruly that, when the clerk who had died in 
the asylum was buried, a lar; olice detach- 
ment was needed to guard Fiou.. » store against 
the rage of the people. 

Richard, however, was soon convinced that 
the Mourys were absolutely innocent. He him- 
self had received several Jetters which showed 
that the writer was fami’ 1 with matters in his 
office, things of “iv = wither Moury nor his 
wife could poss: «ave knowledge. The 
couple also had bee . traveling for some time, 
and meanwhile the .etters continued to arrive 
as usual. 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Investications were now at a standstill; 
the letters spread like a poisonous tide over the 
wretched town, bringing chaos and misery 
with them; the police were powerless. It was 
already 1924. For seven years the scourge had 
lasted. Then, quite by accident, came the solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

I have already mentioned that the first per- 
son to ask for the aid of the district attorney 
was Jean Laval. He had a sister, Angéle, who 
had been a stenographer in Moury’s office when 
the latter was a bachelor. Now Jean Laval, 
vitally interested in the progress of the investi- 
gation, often conferred with Richard about it. 
One day he told the latter that a certain Made- 
moiselle Leygnac had received a highly obscene 
letter. When Richard inquired further about it, 
Laval told him that he had heard it from his 
sister Angéle, who was a good friend of the girl 
Leygnac. This happened on a Wednesday. 

Saturday, about noon, Richard by chance 
saw Mile. Leygnac in the street and inquired 
about the letter. He told her that he had 
learned of it Wednesday from Laval, who had 
it from his sister. 
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But, Mile. Leygnac exclaimed, she had not 
seen or spoken to Angéle Laval before Friday! 

Everything depended on whether Angéle 
Laval could explain the fact that she knew of 
the existence of this letter on Wednesday. She 
was immediately questioned. She denied every- 
thing. 

Richard sent some of the anonymous 
letters to Dr. Edmond Locard, then my chief, 
head of the laboratory of the police depart- 
ment in Lyons and world-famous criminologist. 
I think we got about three hundred letters to 
examine, although the entire number of anony- 
mous letters received in Tulle would have been 
reckoned in thousands. With the letters came 
standards of comparison from Angéle Laval 
and her mother, with whom she lived. We 
scrutinized the letters closely, but they were all 
written to imitate printed letters, and it was 
found that new standards, in the same styles 
of writing but obtained by dictation, were 
necessary. Locard himself went down to Tulle, 
and Angéle Laval was summoned one morning 
to the detective division to take this dictation. 

Angéle Laval was at this time about thirty 
years old, tall and rather thin, of a dark com- 
plexion, and with large, dark, intelligent eyes. 
She was very nervous and had two hysterical 
fits during the dictation. She consented to 
write printed letters, but the first line took her 
about ten minutes, and she altered and re- 
touched every letter in such a manner that the 
page was full of inkstains. Locard then calmly 
told her that she was to write several large 
pages. After this she ceased altering the letters, 
and in the next line wrote a “y” which looked 
like a “‘v” with a long tail at the base, a char- 
acteristic of the anonymous letters. She also 
wrote “g” in a very peculiar manner, also 
characteristic of the letters. The identification 
was then already certain, but, to the astonish- 
ment of Locard, Mlle. Laval had already begun 
to develop a new style on the second line. She 
speedily perfected this new style and continued 
to fill page after page with it. In the afternoon, 
however, she grew tired and at the end of the 
sixth large page she could not control herself 
any more. She fell back into a style absolutely 
identical with that of the anonymous letters. 
The examination was ended. 

Among the letters were a few in ordinary 
handwriting. Locard was able to show that they 


were written by Angéle Laval’s mother. 

Now there was enough evidence to open a 
trial, and both daughter and mother were sum- 
moned before the court of Tulle to answer for 
their deeds. But the unholy affair was first to 
have another victim. Angéle and her mother 
decided to end their lives and went to a neigh- 
boring lake. Mme. Laval jumped first and 
immediately drowned. Angéle hesitated for a 
moment, then followed her mother, but some 
workmen managed to save her. 

She was examined by psychiatrists, who 
found her fully responsible for her actions, al- 
though of a very nervous disposition. In due 
time she was convicted, sentenced to two 
months of imprisonment, and fined five hun- 
dred francs. She appealed, but the decision was 
upheld by the highest court of France. 


ANONYMOGRAPHIA 


Ancite Lava has since been the ob- 
ject of much speculation. She was a very pure 
specimen of the type of human being for which 
Locard has created the name “anonymo- 
graph.” All writers of anonymous letters are 
not anonymographs. The difference between 
an ordinary writer of an anonymous letter and 
an anonymograph is that the former writes to 
attain some definite end, while the latter writes 
for no rational reason, only for the sadistic 
kick it affords him. In the life of the first type, 
it happens perhaps once that he writes such a 
letter, for reasons of jealousy or revenge or for 
some similar motive. In the life of the latter 
anonymous letters constitute an important 
element, and he writes them in hundreds and 
thousands. 

An anonymograph is certainly never a nor- 
mal being. Experience shows he is generally an 
hysterical and degenerate individual. Some- 
times his peculiarity is associated with an in- 
cipient mental illness, sometimes it is the result 
of addiction to alcohol or cocaine. In most 
cases, however, anonymographs are women, 
and the cause is a distorted sex life. Their let- 
ters are often of a highly immoral nature, but 
the writers are likely to be well educated and 
outwardly pure as snow. Women anonymo- 
graphs are reminiscent of the old French prov- 
erb: “There is nothing as dirty as the dreams 
of a saint.” 

The anonymous letters Angéle sent num- 
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bered several thousands, and each usually oc- 
cupied at least two large pages. She was prob- 
ably busy most of the time writing them. Her 
whole family collaborated. The mother, in any 
case, wrote the first letter, and other members 
of the family collected the necessary informa- 
tion. The motive was peculiar. Angéle had 
worked in Moury’s office before he married. 
She and Mlle. Fioux had each determined to 
become Madame Moury. When Angéle lost the 
battle she did not, strangely enough, direct her 
scorn againt the couple Moury but against the 
rest of the town. 


THE POSTERS ON THE DOOR 


Avorner CASE of anonymous letter 
writing, which occurred about the same time 
but in the city of Lyons itself, was very similar 
to the case of Angéle Laval and also attracted 
nationwide attention. There were present the 
same vague motives and the same mass manu- 
facturing of letters, although these were chiefly 
directed at a single person. Finally there was 
also a family collaboration. In its striking con- 
trast between the high degree of education and 
social position of the writer and the filthy na- 
ture of the letters, this case is fairly unique. 

A high government official, M. Berthin, re- 
turned one day in February, 1925, to Lyons, 
after a long voyage. When he arrived at his 
house he discovered that a large paper, cov- 
ered with insults to himself, his wife, and his 
daughter, was pasted on the door. He had the 
servant scrape it off, but after a few days a new 
one appeared, even more gross and insulting. 
The same day an anonymous letter, filthy and 
scandalous beyond all description, was de- 
livered to him. It was the beginning of a long 
series. M. Berthin went to the district attorney, 
who turned the case over to Locard. ° 

The problem was not easy to solve. We had 
to identify a handwriting consisting of only 
imitation printed letters. There was not a sin- 
gle similar letter to compare with. There was 
not a single suspect. 

On the last poster there was, however, an 
especially vile word which consisted of single 
letters cut from some printed matter and 
pasted together. The letters were carefully 
loosened from the poster, and we found that 
they were printed also on the rear. It was not 
difficult to determine that they came from a 
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printed form used only in M. Berthin’s de- 
partment. 

The investigation was now somewhat lim- 
ited, but the field was still fairly large. By a 
mere chance, we got a break. The letters were 
by this time being sent also to M. Berthin’s 
friends, who were informed about his character 
and morals in a manner which did him no 
credit. Among these letters was a typewritten 
one. 

Locard immediately procured specimens 
from all typewriters in Berthin’s department. 
It was not difficult to determine that the letter 
had been written on a machine which was in a 
room to which only two people had entrance. 
These employees were father and son, and 
their name was Gallard. Locard had measured 
the height of the second poster on the door. It 
is well known that a person, when he writes 
standing, almost always writes at the height of 
his eyes. In the same manner, one who pastes a 
poster where its place is not predetermined will 
put it on a level with his eyes. Discreetly we 
measured the height of this pair. The father 
was short, and the son tall. The height of the 
father corresponded exactly with the height of 
the poster. 


THE PRINT IN THE GLUE 


Beuutar TyPEs, this father and his son. 
The former was small, thin, and foxy. He had 
struggled along on a small salary and econo- 
mized desperately to give the idolized son a 
good education. The latter was tall, very ele- 
gant, and extremely well educated. In addition 
to being a lawyer he was a Master of Arts and 
had written a book on aesthetics. He was M. 
Berthin’s right hand, and the father was his 
clerk. 

The anonymous letters continued, but they 
had now changed their tone. They were serious 
and dignified, and were directed to the district 
attorney, to the judges of the courts in Lyons, 
and even to the Secretary of the Interior. They 
defended the Gallards and tried to prove the 
guilt of another employee. 

The police were keeping a close eye on the 
Gallards and especially on their visits to post 
offices and mailboxes. One day the father was 
stopped while putting a letter in a mailbox. 
The letter was examined. It contained an un- 
written sheet of paper, but the address on the 








envelope was printed in the same manner as in 
the previous anonymous letters. There was now 
certain proof that there existed a relation be- 
tween the Gallards and the anonymous writer. 
The district attorney signed a search warrant 
for Gallard’s apartment. 

The search had an unexpected result. In a 
drawer there was found a collection of papers, 
mostly blank, except for letterheads from sev- 
eral official institutions. There were papers 
from the legislature, from the board of alder- 
men, from the county government, from the 
police commissioner and from the mayor. Some 
of these papers were already filled with anony- 
mous insults and ready to be sent to different 
addresses. I suppose the purpose was to mis- 
lead the investigators. 

The Gallards were arrested. They defended 
themselves vehemently but in vain. The final 
blow came when Locard, who had examined 
the poster on M. Berthin’s door very carefully, 
found a fingerprint in the glue. It was badly 
blurred, but by ingenious photography it was 
developed enough to be identified with the 
right index of Jean Gallard, the son. Eleven 
characteristic points were common, i.e., there 
was one chance in 4,194,304 of a mistake. Gal- 
lard tried to explain the presence of his finger- 
print on the poster in this not-very-plausible 
way: the daughter of Berthin, who hated him, 
had gone into his office and taken the paper, 
which very likely had been touched by Gal- 
lard. She then had written thereupon the 
grossest libels against herself, her mother, and 
her father and pasted it on the door of her 
house! 

The ways of anonymographs are strange, 
and, unlikely as the explanation was, it could 
not be entirely discarded. But there was a 
logical gap in this story of Jean Gallard. If he 
had innocently put his finger on the paper be- 
fore it was used, the fingerprint should have 
been under the layer of glue and not over it. 

Jean Gallard and his father were convicted 
to two months’ imprisonment and fined five 
hundred francs. Again the high court upheld 


the decision. 
A MILITARY ‘‘ ROMANCE”’ 


The READER may be rather startled at the 
light sentences which were given to Angéle 
Laval and the Gallards. It is a fact, however, 
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that no civilized country could punish them 
much more severely. Morally, Angéle Laval 
was a murderess, if there ever was one, but in 
the eyes of justice she was guilty only of libel, 
It is not as dangerous to poison with ink as 
with arsenic. 

Our tale of poisoners in ink is not, however, 
complete without a still more amazing story of 
anonymous letter writing. The French army 
school of advanced horsemanship was, in the 
year 1834, stationed in the city of Saumur and 
commanded by General Baron de Morell. He 
was the father of a pretty girl sixteen years old. 

Lieutenant La Ronciére le Noury, known as 
“bon gargon” and a connoisseur of the weaker 
sex, in that year was ordered to the school in 
Saumur. The General liked him and invited 
him several times to his home, where he made 
the acquaintance of the General’s wife and 
daughter. Some days after the first visit of the 
Lieutenant, anonymous letters, signed E. R., 
were received by the General, his wife, and his 
friends. 

They spoke of the writer’s love for the Gen- 
eral’s daughter. At first they were highly ro- 
mantic in tone but in time they grew more and 
more passionate. Finally the writer declared 
that he would seduce the girl and described in 
detail how the assault would be carried out. 

Late one night, the members of the Gen- 
eral’s household were aroused by the cries of 
Mlle. de Morell. Rushing to her room, they 
found her hysterical and declaring that she had 
been attacked and that the criminal had es- 
caped. But she had recognized him, she said, 
as the Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant La Ronciére le Noury was imme- 
diately arrested and court-martialed. Although 
he vehemently and indignantly denied his 
guilt, the letters were declared to have been 
his, and he was convicted and sentenced to ten 
years of penal servitude. It was not until the 
poor Lieutenant had served a part of his term 
that it was discovered that Mlle. de Morell had 
written the letters to herself and simulated the 
assault! Her parents frantically hushed up the 
scandal, and it was never determined whether 
her actions were the result of hopeless love or 
of only a desire to make herself interesting. The 
Lieutenant was, of course, immediately re- 
leased, but not before the devil in the saintly 
Mlle. de Morell had nearly finished him. 










































A PAGE FOR POETS 


INTERSCHOLASTIC PoETRY CONTEST 


Eve ports generously acted as 
judges of THe Forum’s 1935 Interscho- 
lastic Poetry Contest. They are: 

Mary Borland 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
Roy Helton 
Edmund Wilson 
Audrey Wurdemann. 

One hundred ninety-seven schools — 
public and private — were represented, 
a number which compares favorably 
with the 205 colleges and universities 
fom which poems were received in our 
Intercollegiate Poetry Contest last 
spring. 

The first prize, $50, is awarded to 
Sonia Whitman, of the Foxcroft School, 
Middleburg, Virginia, for her “‘ Water 
Stars.” 

The second prize, $30, is awarded to 
N. Gordon Le Ber, of Brattleboro High 
School, Brattleboro, Vermont, for his 
“Forgotten Acres.” 

The third prize, $20, is awarded to 
Mary Ellen Mowbray, of the Bancroft 
School, Worcester, Massachusetts, for 
her“ Why?” 

The following school poets receive 
Honorable Mention: Suzanne Patchell, 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsyl- 
vania; Anne Phelps, Academy of the 
Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
William H. Prosser, New Albany High 
Khool, New Albany, Indiana; Marion 
de Kay Rous, the Dalton School, New 
York City; Louis Stoumen, Liberty High 
School, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Water-Stars 
(1st Prize) 
The world is quiet, not in sleep, but 
thought, 
4nd all the air is stirred with silent 
dreams. 
een stars are swarmed like silver 
eS, 
Beneath the bive of beaven, and the moon 
Vith soft, enchanted fingers pleats the sea, 
rims with richer lace its whispering 
shores. 
I sit alone beside the living depths 
Y pensive pools among the bearded rocks, 
¢ magic stars, eternities away, 
Shatter to crystal lightning when my band 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


President, Poetry Society of America 


Disturbs the cold borizon of their realm, 

Unknown, unless in dreams or maybe 
death. 

And now they shine in quietness again, 

And far below, the pale, deserted shells 

Appear, and glow with dim intensity, 

Like phosphorous cloud-reflections in the 
dark, 

Or wandering ghosts that watch with quiet 
eyes. 

Perbaps, when I desert my quiet shell, 

The substance of my soul may penetrate 

The mystery that is keeping me away, 

That makes the radiant surface spoil itself 

At my material touch. Far, far below, 

The shadows of the wilful water-weeds 

Bestir themselves, expand their many 
arms, 

And sway in rhythm with the secret breeze. 

And keenly through the gloom the water- 
stars 

From phantom skies, eternities away, 

Tremble together, with their eerie light 

Unspoiled by shadows, burning through 
the time 

That otherwise would separate our worlds; 

How weak the earth-bound stars compared 
to these. 

Sonta WHITMAN 


Forgotten Acres 
(2nd Prize) 

There is a road that sprawls across a field 
(What was a road but now is one with 

snow) 
And splits itself to bend about a house 
That was — the cellar-bole is all that’s 

left — 
The owner went away and time moved in. 


Black rock-ribbed mountains break the 
evenness 

Of snow-sowed acres then fuse into mist 

And disappear. No sound mars brittle 
space, 

Although, once, a brook fell in laughter on 

The bill, as if amused with its own fun, 

Like something that’s forever being chased. 

(Ice caught it one cold night and stopped 
its laugh. 

But brooks know ice can’t bold them quiet, 
long.) 


There isn’t anyone to plow the earth, 
This spring, and none to pick strayed 
boulders up 
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And pile the tumbled stonewalls back in 
place; 
Nor none to care where orchard wants to 
grow — 
The owner went away and time moved in. 
N. Gorpon Le Ber 


Why? 
(3rd Prize) 
Why 
Has God left the air like a quivering band 
Stretched over a brown earth; 
Flung the sun against a taut sky, and 
Driven away the winged things 
That made shadows on my book, 
When they crossed the path of lamplight? 
Why 
Has God sifted thick dust over the boney- 
suckle; 
Wrung all the mist from 
Soft, sweet evenings; 
Hidden the tiny marshy places that were 
All yellow with the pond lilies, and 
Sent doubt winding into my beart? 
Mary E:ten Mowsray 


Tuese YOUNGER POETS 


"Tas WINNER of the contest, Sonia 
Whitman, is 16 years old. One of the 
judges gives her poem first place “for 
originality of idea, depth of thought, 
and ‘fancy.’” 

The subject matter of these juvenile 
verses changes with the geography. 
Connecticut school children are likely to 
write correct imitations of standard 
poets, with “appreciation of Words- 
worth” or “apologies to Villon.” In 
California, judging from the exhibits, 
they have less metrical skill but are freer 
from tradition. They look out of the 
school window and describe a flag, a 
eucalyptus tree, a dog, a toothache, or 
a parent’s grief. The students of a 
Toledo, Ohio, high school submit a 
group of sonnets composed on a bridge. 
Chicago school children have less to say 
about nature and more about striking 
themes from their schoolbooks or moral 
lessons from their teachers. These youths 
of a congested city turn also frequently 
for relaxation to religious themes. 

It is the schools of the South that 
offer not only melody but one or two 
whimsical examples in the vein of Ger- 
trude Stein and the Transition Group. 





Do you know— 


WHO SAID 


IT? 
\ 


$1,000.00 for good memories 


Tins Marcu-issuE Who Said It? Contest 
has brought forth the first “repeater” in 
three months of this memory-testing compe- 
tition! Arthur R. Blessing, of the Naval War 
College, at Newport, Rhode Island, is the gifted 
individual. He was the winner of the February 
contest, and the Editor herewith takes pleasure 
in awarding him another $50 prize for the best 
set of answers for March. The second prizes 
of $10 each go this time to Prescott H. Cor- 
well, of 4114 Portland Street, Haverhill, Mass., 
and to George W. Lyon, 617 James Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Editor also wishes to announce, sadly, 
that the quotations in March were too easy. 
Not only was this the first time that any indi- 
vidual attained a perfect score, but more than 60 
such perfect entries were received! Accordingly, 
the prizes went to the first three perfect sets of 
answers to be mailed, as the provision in Rule 
3 directs. The Editor of the contest trusts 
that he will not again be overwhelmed with 
such an avalanche of brilliant memory work. 
As we go to press, the returns from the April 
contest have not been tabulated, but you may 
be sure that no 60 persons will guess correctly 
the sources of the 10 quotations (for the May 
contest) on the opposite page. 

President Roosevelt still leads all candidates 
in the number of quotations attributed to him, 
but ex-President Hoover has been showing 
surprising strength in returns from the rural 


districts, and may be expected to place well 
up in the final tally. 

The Editor wishes, as gracefully as possible, 
to acknowledge the rather dubious compliment 
paid him by a certain contestant, who blandly 
noted that he thought he (the Editor) was 
responsible for “Life is short yet sweet.” The 
Editor cannot but call the flattery dubious, 
because the sage who really let fall this drop of 
wisdom has been gone from earth these many 
hundred years. 

Remember that the Sweepstakes prize is 
coming and that failure to win an earlier award 
means nothing in the scoring for this grand 
prize of $500. In fact, it is unnecessary even to 
enter the 6 monthly contests to be eligible for 
the Sweepstakes: all you need do is send in the6 
blanks, with quotations named, some time be- 
fore June 14. If you want back copies, contain- 
ing: contest blanks, to do this, send your order, 
including 35 cents for each copy desired, 
to the Circulation Manager of THe Forum, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The Editor of the contest now commends to 
your earnest attention the cracking of the 10 
tough nuts on the opposite page. Crack them 
if you can, and get your answers in by 6 P.M. 
on May 15. The winners of the April contest 
will be announced in the June issue, and of 
the present (May) contest in July. Meantime, 
read the contest rules carefully before going to 
work and keep your eye on the Sweepstakes. 












1. The Who Said It? Contest is open to any reader of THE 
Forum Magazine, except employees of THe Forum, 
members of their families, or their relatives. 


2. This issue of THe Forum, the last four, and the next 
contain ten quotations. The object of the contest is 
to identify the individual who uttered the quotation. 


3. THE Forum Magazine will award monthly prizes 
(first prize $50.00 and two prizes of $10.00 each) to the 

n or persons who submit the most nearly correct sets 
of replies. In addition to the monthly prizes there will be a 
Sweepstakes prize of $500.00 for the most nearly correct 
replies in all six sets of quotations. All entries will be 
dated in order of receipt, and weight will be given to 
promptness. Allowance will be made for entries mailed 
from distant points. The Sweepstakes award will be an- 
nounced in the August issue of THe Forum. 


4. Entries of answers to the set of quotations printed in 
this issue must be received by the Editor, Who Said It? 
Contest, THe Forum Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, by May 15, 1935. Closing date of the 







Contest RuLes 





last monthly contest will be announced later. The clos- 
ing date for the Sweepstakes prize is June 14, 1935. Con- 
testants must sign their names and give their address. 
Entries received without name and address will not be 
considered. 


s. Entries must be sent in on the entry blanks printed in 
this, the last four, and the succeeding issues of THE 
Forum Magazine. 


6. The Editor of Tae Forum Magazine will be the sole 
judge of the Who Said It? Contest, and, by submitting 
their entries, contestants agree to accept as final the deci- 
sion of the Editor of Tae Forum Magazine in any and all 
matters affecting the conduct of the contest and the 
awarding of prizes. 


7. Any contestant may enter as many sets of answers as 
he pleases. 


8. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


g. The Editor of Tat Forum Magazine cannot undertake 
to enter into correspondence relative to the Who Said It? 
Contest, nor will any entry or set of entries be returned. 


UUEAOUUGENAGOOORSOGYOOEGOOGEOOTHOOEAEUEGOEUGOOOSOEOSOOOSOOUGEEOAEOOAEOEGSEOAGNOOSOOOEOENOUAEAA AEE 
ENTRY FORM—MAY 






























oll Editor, Who Said It? Contest 
The Forum Magazine 

le, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

nt I desire to submit the following entry in the Who Said It? Contest and I agree to abide by 
ly the Contest Rules printed above. 

“ Who Said It? 

1S, 1. Every calling is great when greatly pursued. . 

of 2. We are neither going back to the individualism of the past 

ny nor are we going forward to the communism of the future. 

. 3. Thou didst repay good gifts with evil mind. = —$—S 
rd 4. Lam tired by the hardships and disappointments of the last 
nd few days. a a ow 

a 5. In the winding, buttressed streets one smelled the breath 

% of centuries and centuries. _ 
e 
* 6. You'll never have a quiet world until you knock the pa- 
a triotism out of the human race. ————_———— 
ler, 7. Follow your own bent no matter what people say. 
= 8. A well-written life is almost as rare as a well-spent one. 

9. To act against one another then is contrary to nature. 

3 to 10. Why, this country can do anything if it has the will. ~ 

10 
em Name 
| dd 
wat ress 
| of | City State a 
7 This form must be received by May 15, 1935 

0 
ses, _)-MILIIITETIIUNUNIEAUNENNU 1 101,000 1000000 EEOC 00001000 0H LU 
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THAT HAUPTMANN EDITORIAL! 
To the Editor: 

The fact that such sensationalism as 
that attending the Hauptmann trial is 
unhealthy reading matter is important, 
but the cardinal difficulty in the whole 
situation is that the man who is on trial 
for his life is prejudiced. Nobody could 
have very much more respect for the 
Hauptmann trial than he might have for a 
prize fight or a gladiatorial contest, and 
all of the social benefits which come from 
dignity, sincerity, and detachment in 
judicial proceedings are lost when a trial 
becomes an emotional spree. The judge 
who presided in the Hauptmann trial 
seems to have been a very admirable man. 
Had he been less admirable, the degrada- 
tion of the spectacle would have been 
indescribable. 

Newton D. Baker 

Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Editor: 

I don’t feel that you quite clicked in 
your March Foreword. Oh, of course, 
putting the public demonstrations in the 
courtroom on the mat — congratulations. 
I fancy no one has ever yet defended 
American cheapness. But I think the 
newspapers were fully justified in setting 
the testimony out in extenso. There should 
be no criticism of the nation being human. 
For this child was Everyone’s child, and 
the man suspected was Everyone’s enemy. 

H. A. HawrHorne 

Redding, Conn. 


From a letter signed by a county district 
attorney in a Far Western state: 

Widespread approval is being given 
your editorial. ... 

Your observations relating to the 
Hauptmann case apply with equal force 
to the almost daily criminal trials found 
in all American cities. If advertising 
crime is not increasing crime, as many 
believe, it would appear publicity is ex- 
tremely slow in causing a decrease. The 
press insists the people demand details of 
crime. Assuming this to be correct, can 
the press deny responsibility for creating 
the desire? 

Is the press not willing to educate its 
readers into a higher class of reading? 
Mass reading is confined to newspapers; 
our civilization is threatened if our press 
is not more disposed to get our minds 
beyond crime thrills. 


To the Editor: 
I challenge your position that “social 
consciousness” should dictate newspaper 


OUR ROSTRUM 


These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that bas 
appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


To the Editor: 

We have been a regular reader 
Hearst daily for years but we stopped 
paper coming to our address during 
side-show exhibition of the Haupt 
Lindbergh affair; and it’s not comin 
our address any more. I am only sayj 
like many more — shame on Mr. He 

A. N. Rr 


practice. I maintain that newspapers 
should reflect life — all of it — and if the 
Lindbergh baby, or any other baby, is 
kidnaped and murdered, tell about it, all 
you can get. Sensitive folk don’t have to 
read it: it’s their choice. And don’t waste 
too many tears on the news that was 
crowded out, for nothing is as dead as 
yesterday’s paper: most of that “crowded 
out” news, had you read it, would have 
been forgotten in an hour. But those who 
read the Hauptmann testimony didn’t 
forget it. ... 

Assumption that “social conscious- 
ness,” or conscience, or what you will, 
should activate the press is a defense of 
censorship, gag rule, and dictatorship. 
If the news editor has the right to kill the 
Hauptmann story today, he has the right 
to kill news of radical or liberal develop- 
ments tomorrow—because someone 
thinks such news might not be “good” 
for the readers. On the other hand, it 
might be “good” for the readers to in- 
flame them against a nonexistent Red 
menace, as Mr. Hearst is now doing. There 
is “social consciousness” for you! Re- 
member that not all consciences are 
YOUR conscience. . . . If we can do it 
for one reason we can do it for any rea- 
son, and it is easy for a publisher, once 
he gets in the habit, to decide that what is 
good for him is good for everybody. .. . 
Witness Mr. Hearst. 

A well-edited daily newspaper is a 
panorama of life in America. If you don’t 
like it, you don’t like life. “‘Pretty- 
pretty”’ newspapers are just as dishonest 
as “pretty-pretty” painting, or litera- 
ture, or music. It’s not the newspaper’s 
job to reform Man, to make him a 
cleaner, more upright being. Its job is 





































Washington, D.C. 


The Editor did not single out Mr. Hi 
in commenting upon the press hang 
the Hauptmann case; there were too 
others tarred with the same brush, 
March Foreword brought a flood of let 
the Editorial desk, most of them comr 
tory in tone. 


APRIL DEBATE REBUTTAL 


According to the Bureau of Invest 
tion of the American Medical Associati 
Dr. William Howard Hay, quoted in] 
Castle McLaughlin’s article in our 
bate, “Is Vivisection Inhumane?” 
Forum), was not expelled by the 
can Medical Association because of 
views on vivisection — as she says he 
The official Journal, issue of Febru 
25, 1933, states: ‘‘ Dr. Hay for a time 
a member of his local medical society, 
in 1980 his local society informed 
American Medical Association that D 
Hay had resigned just before charges 
unethical advertising were to be prefe 
against him.” The charges of unethical 
vertising related to food fads. 

Regarding the doctors and medic 
students who appeal to Mrs. McLaughi 
to stop animal experimentation: minorit 
dissenters can always bring the majorit 
to their viewpoint, if they show their 
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only to portray him. . . . If you want | gives better results. Animal laborator# Your ” 
him reformed — you can do it! are expensive to maintain, as Mrs. M Pacific 
JoserpH K. Howarp | Laughlin says. The universities will} You'll f 
Great Falls, Mont. only too glad if they can avoid thisag 1S const: 
pense. But is it more humane, strictl ; 
Mr. Howard is news editor of a daily| speaking, to use dogs that have be So this. 
paper. bought or raised for experimentation pu lands at 
poses, as universities do in other cities : 
To the Editor: It must be repeated that most of t There s 
Your Editorial Foreword in the March | pound dogs are strays or deliberatel the insy 
Forum stands out as the very best edi- | abandoned pets. The Institute of Ame Grand | 
torial I have read in twenty-five years |can Meat Packers, which made a s Colorad 
of constant reading of the best magazines | of the dog-biscuit market, estimates th Boulder 
— for the reason that it fearlessly exposes | are 40,000,000 dogs in this county ; 
one of the worst and most universal | Laboratory dogs constitute an infinite Union I 
sources of this nation’s difficulties — | mal fraction. very lov 
namely, a press that projects, in a con-| The modern medical student has # of these 


stant stream, all forms of evil, and evil 
sensationally and attractively dressed up. 
Mrs. Cuartes H. Kyson 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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least a year’s study of the human cadat 
before he participates in a living anu 
experiment. I regret I did not make 
clear that the living animal is studied 
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UNION PACIFIC 
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IN AIR CONDITIONED COMFORT 


Your vacation really begins the moment you enter a Union 
Pacific air-conditioned observation car, diner, sleeper or coach. 
You'll find them cool, clean and comfortable. The temperature 
is constant—just as you like it. There is no dust, no noise. 


So this summer go West. Via Union Pacific, Western Wonder- 
lands are easily and quickly reached. 


There’s the magic of Yellowstone; the thrills of a Dude Ranch; 
the inspiring canyons and colorful beauty of Zion, Bryce and 
Grand Canyon National Parks; the cool, rugged grandeur of 
Colorado; the charm and glamor of California; spectacular 
Boulder Dam; the great green gardens of the Pacific Northwest. 


Union Pacific serves them all and this summer rail fares are 
very low. Mail the coupon for complete information about any 
of these regions. 


Every year our Escorted, All-Expense Tours 
grow in popularity. Ask about them. 
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W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 222, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaba, Nebr. 


Please send me information about 


Name 


Street 


CD Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours 
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VIKING 
VOYAGES 
ane , 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN * NORWAY » DENMARK 


There's peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG andSHORT 
From New York 

21 days or longer leaving you ample 

time for visiting Scandinavia. These 

voyages make an ideal concentrated 

vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


11 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 22 
From Gothenburg 
including Norway and the Fjords of 
Norway. See the North Cape and the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $80.00. 
This Cruise connects with the sailing of 
the Drottninghoim from N.Y. June 12 
42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
From New York 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 


land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $450. 


33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. § GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
From New York 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 
Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your own Travel Agent or 


NS SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 
Offices and Agents in all Cities 

















































Change of Address 


Notice of a change of address, to 
be effective with the June issue 
of Forum end Cuntury must reach 
the —— Department by 


Ane F 
e Post Office does not forward 
magazines, including Forum, which 


are mailed under the Second Class 
Rate of Postage. 

Please give your former address 
when advising the Subscription 


Department of your new. 
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watch the process of organ activity, not 
to see what the human organs look like. 
And Mrs. McLaughlin must know dogs 
well enough to know they must be taught 
tricks; the point was that the laboratory 
dogs kept for repeated observations are 
not afraid. Does Mrs. McLaughlin fear 
that if she visits the animal rooms she 
will have to revise the opinions she now 
holds? 
Raena B. Esxkin 


AND DEBATE COMMENT 
To the Editor: 

Mrs. Irene Castle McLaughlin pursues 
her usual disingenuous ways. In fact the 
whole campaign in Chicago for the last 
four years against the medical schools and 
research hospitals using impounded and 
condemned dogs humanely in the interest 
of science and medicine has been carried 
out under the cloak of fairness to dog 
owners and alleged sympathy for family 
dog pets. The impounded dogs not used 
by the universities and research hospitals 
would otherwise be killed anyway. The 
City Dog Pound in Chicago is not run for 
‘the convenience of the dog owners and 
the protection of family dog pets” but for 
the protection of the people of Chicago in 
the way of rabies and abating the nuisance 
of streets and alleys filled with stray dogs. 
Rabies has been increasing among the 
dogs in the city the last few years. 

It is significant that when laymen are 
shown on clear objective grounds the need 
of animal experimentation in biology and 
medicine more than 90 per cent of these 
men and women become strongly op- 
posed to any restrictions against doctors 
and investigators as to the humane use of 
any species of animals needed for the 
solution of the problems confronting us. 
The propaganda against animal experi- 
mentation thus thrives only in the do- 
main of the ignorant, except for the few 
individuals in our midst whose peculiar 
religious or philosophical tenets put the 
lower animals on the same plane as man 
or deny in toto the objective reality of 
disease or proclaim the total futility of 
investigation as a road to knowledge. 

While the campaign in Chicago the last 
four years has been local, the issues raised 
are of a national scope, and we believe the 
efforts made by the Chicago representa- 
tives of universities and research hospitals 
towards adult education have more than 
local significance. 

A. J. CaRLson 

Department of Physiology 

University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 


To the Editor: 

One statement which Mrs. McLaughlin 
makes requires some comment. In the 
last paragraph she writes, “I have never 
visited the laboratories in person because 








RUSSIA 


Leningrad—Moscow—The Volg, 
—are just enough off the beaten 
path to add spice to any European 
trip you may be planning. Trav 
in Russia is not expensive. Fifteen 
dollars a day for the best; eight 
dollars a day for the very good, 
How easily Russia can be added 
to your schedule is described in 





the new book “See Russia ip 








1935. Write for a copy to 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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OBSERVE 


MOTHERS DAY 
(MAY 12th) 





Whatsoever you would that 
others should do for your 
mother if she were in need, 
do today in her honor for 
other mothers and children, 
victims of present-day eco- 
nomic maladjustments. 
Apply the Golden Rule in 
direct personal helpfulness, 
through your local hospital, 
home for the aged, orphan- 
age, churchorwelfareagency, 
or through the Golden Rule 
Mothers Fund to be used 
where most needed. 
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For free Mothers Day Booklet write to 
GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 
Mothers Day Committee 


60 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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itted or I would be shown only what 
aten pis College of Medicine, unannounced ON YOUR WAY TO ENGLAND 
ied to this invitation with the fol- 


doctors wanted me to see.”” On Decem- 
she wished, to stay as long as she desired 
teen ing statement: 3Y 
“The reason I did not visit your Labora- MS eo ae ys ETT a 
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\ new that, if I did, either I would not be Zz 

rT wiecs| Sek SCOTLAND 
olga invitation to visit the University of 
ean to go wherever she pleased. 
rave Under date of December 22, 1931, she LONDONDERRY 

jes was that I knew I should only see 
ood, [Miere the sort of care you give your dogs — 


Jit is not their daily care (which we who % 

ided not bring ourselves to embrace vivi- BELFA A) Vi 

d ia tion) that concerns us chiefly. My hus- — LONDON 
d urged me not to go as he knew I . 

a in d be unhappy about it for days, and 


we are far too many distressing cruel- 
ys brought to my notice every day, for 
to add one more burden to my Hu- 
' work.” 
‘§§ My invitation was issued in good 
ith, and I had no other intention than 
make available to her full information 
uit every experiment in progress at the 
of her visit. Her statement that she 
d be allowed to see only what we 
ted her to see has no foundation in 
hing other than her own fertile 
ination. 
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C. I. Reep EE Great Britain in this year of 

University of Illinois years ... do it on what you save 
College of Medicine travelling Anchor Line! Sail via Lon- 
Chicago, Illinois donderry or Belfast to Glasgow. From 
there all Scotland lies before you on 

»the Editor: your way to England . . . with great 


The Illinois Anti-Vivisection Society | events in many cities to celebrate this 
never had a paid publicity man, nor| 25th Anniversary of his Majesty’s 
ay single paid employee of any kind. reign! The rest of Europe is right at 
Most of Miss Eskil’s other statements | hand, too . . . Paris is just 244 hours 


tray an equal degree of unfamiliarity} from London by Imperial Airways. 
at ith the facts. 









Anchor Line First Class is only $147 
ur GrorcE D. PATTERSON ; y 
4, Chicago, Il. up, Cabin Class $139 up. . . 74% 
» reduction on a Ceuiitn s. All 
n, |g Mr. Patterson is President of the Illinois | Ships carry Tourist Class and Third 
a SV iciccction Sesiely. Class, at $107 and $82 . . . low round- LUXURIOUSLY 


trip rates also available. SERVED 






















. ee: > NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 
- view of Miss Eskil’s statement that First Class, Tourist and Third Class: 
. #alayman who has to take somebody’s | Caledonia, April 27, May 24*, July 5*t; 
al, dI take that of the doctor’s,”’ it is in- fag ser: Ma a Sune ar linens 
n= sting to note that in Great Britain a| Class, Tourist an ird Class: California, 
Ys many physicians (about 200 I un- = pcg Fes na —— 
ile . nd) have withdrawn from their 7 Ss ‘ a 
ed Mlical association on account of their SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT Re % 7 
d against vivisection. The major ' "He eu 
ropean countries are now establishing | SALEM @ GMM GON MLaMENS Ee, "1 liom on inn od eh 
trols against the worst practices. Our = ANCHOR LINE, 25 Broadway, New York 2 
country still waits for a public aware- SUMMER CRUISES = Please send literature indicated: - 
_ of what is going on behind closed From New York ead Bess & L} BUMONNES 6 os cewccscs Class. =| 
rION {> much of it in the interest not of the ton frequently throughout = (J) Jubilee Year Events. = 
: tical profession but of a firmly in- the ae pow - = ([) Scotland. (_] Summer Cruises. S 
; nch e ° e t t J J = Ss = 
y . industry that shields itself TOURS. Visiting edie tte” POR veniiedsceiwasnetantatnescdiabauian == 
k,N.Y. tind the emotional cry of “‘babies or odfen Mest Canes end =S 
.” But let Harvard’s former Professor Bermeda ia 18 days. gy AtMteOs. .-. 0 seen ee eee eee ee eee er enon ee 
Surgery, Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, state SINNAMON) OY 
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terranean 


the problem for us (in his Surgical Anaes- 
thesia, Addresses and Other Papers, 1900): 
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RECREATION 
atl 
RE-CREATION 


Make the U. S. S, R. your vacation 
goal this year . . . there’s more recrea- 
tion, more stimulation and real 
“change” in a land that’s alert and 
alive! And you'll get greater value, 
too... basic all-inclusive rates are 
$15 per day First Class, $8 per day 
Tourist Class, $5 per day Third Class. 
Special 1935 attractions are the 
summer sessions at Moscow Univer- 
sity, registration now open at mod- 
erate rates .. . and the great Moscow 
Theatre Festival, Sept. 1-10. For a 
unique travel thrill, include in your 
tour the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Send for interesting Booklet A-5 
and map 


INTOURIST, wc. 


U. S. Representative of The Travel Com- 
pany of the U.S.S.R., 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS 


“‘Vivisection is not an innocent study. 

. It can be indiscriminately pursued 
only by torturing animals . . . often for 
hours or days of refined infliction. . . . 
In order that painful vivisection may be 
as nearly as possible suppressed . . . not 
only by public opinion, but by law, it is 
essential that public opinion should be 
frequently informed of what it is and may 
be. . . . Further, every laboratory ought 
to be open to some supervising legal 
authority competent to determine that it 
is conducted from roof to cellar on the 
humanest principles.” 

Let me thank you for opening your 
pages to a debate on this subject. We are 
far too ignorant of the cruelties inflicted 
upon animals, especially in the laborato- 
ries and in the steel traps. 

E. WALLACE 

New York, N.Y. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Some weeks ago Mrs. Alice Curtice 
Moyer-Wing who wrote ‘‘A Protest from 
the Humble,” in the February Forum, re- 
ceived an anonymous letter from Sterling, 
Massachusetts, which read in part as 
follows: 

I am old and poor and have a little 
family and a very small income. Years ago 
I read Thoreau and Emerson, and was 
quite impressed with the idea that, if one 
can not increase income, cutting expenses 
amounts to the same thing. 

Land is so expensive here that if I 
bought I would be harnessed with a mort- 
gage and interest the rest of my life. 

Is there cheap land in your country 
where one could build one’s own cabin 
and bring the land into cultivation? 

My people were pioneers in Michigan, 
and your article makes me feel that under 
the circumstances in which I find myself 
it would be a good move for me to go to 
the Ozarks. 


Will the anonymous writer of this letter 
please communicate with the Forum office? 
Mrs. Moyer-Wing says that he can buy 
uncleared land in the Ozarks, for $5 an 
acre, which would have on it plenty of tim- 
ber for a cabin and for fuel. She wants to 
give him more information. 


SILENT TARIFF WAR 

Oliver Williams’ article, “The Silent 
Tariff War,” in the January issue, contin- 
ues to draw comment at this late date. Here 
is a letter from the Czechoslovakian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs: 

The question raised in your article in- 
terests me particularly for the reason that 
in world commercial policy the problem 
of dumping plays an increasingly serious 
role, precisely on account of the unsettled 
wage conditions in the various countries, 
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calls for international solution. It is 
ppily a sorry result of the iron law of 
wily and demand that, alongside the 
ace of large numbers of unemployed, 
are depressed with the object, on 
hand, of creating in artificial fash- 

pre favorable price conditions for 

rt trade and, on the other hand, of 
ing home consumption. At the 
time, however, it is forgotten that 
ering of wages acts as a brake upon 
development towards an improve- 

wat in the standard of living of the so- 

ally weaker classes and thus diminishes 

g purchasing power, with the result 
consumption, and with it demand, 

. To improve export trade by 

of dumping, particularly by de- 

ing wages, I cannot regard as right, 

( t involves unfair competition and 
E ses economic tension, resulting, in 


Ps 


rn, in political distrust in the inter- 
sphere. This we must avoid if we 
mk to strive for peace and a better fu- 
or mankind. 
Epvarp BENnES 
= gue, Czechoslovakia 
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the Editor: 
d . It is most encouraging that Mr. 
“ on [“‘ Renaissance in American Art,” 
il Forum] finds that more than half of 
t five hundred PWA works of art ex- 
SCO fiitited in the Corcoran Gallery belong 
pthe creative school. I believe there is a 
wy definite and basic art consciousness 
America at the present moment which, 
mer the right leadership, will be devel- 
wd into the “Renaissance in American 
In my work as Chairman of the Munici- 
Art Committee of the City of New 
fork, I am finding a very remarkable and 
meouraging interest in all art activities 
duding music, drama, and dance. 
> Mrs. Henry BRECKINRIDGE 
= New York, N.Y. 
> -|_- It APRIL EDITORIAL 
in lothe Editor: 
“A New Adventure for Women” is per- 
4 s the most inspiring of your many fine 
iitorial Forewords. 
tI were a quarter century younger I 
uld respond to one appeal of its wisdom, 
iristian charity, and simple “common 
mse” by practical manifestations of 
wsonal effort. As it is I have sent copies 
the April issue of Taz Forum to a half 
tn young women who are most likely 
respond to your appeal to them and 
rs of their sort. 
Ha suggestion with almost unlimited 
bilities for good can be said to parallel 
Value the financial means to a great 
m, I think that your suggestion to 
en and Mr. Henry Ford’s tremendous 
ributions to the Berry Schools are the 
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Don’t think about SCOTLAND 


Scotland enjoys a rare setting of tradition and history. It 
Go This | isa land of lovely lochs and tapestried scenery; of majesty 
Year and open-hearted hospitality. e See Dryburgh and Abbots- 

ford for their memories of Sir Walter Scott; Gleneagles 

and St. Andrews, the cradle of golf; incomparable Edinburgh, the Tros- 
sachs, Balmoral. You cannot afford to miss Oban and Braemar with their 
age-old Celtic games, nor the outlying islands of the Hebrides with Skye, 
Fingals Cave, and ancient Iona. e Run over to Ireland—five modern, 
luxurious routes via Holyhead, Liverpool, Heysham, Stranraer and Fish- 
guard take you there in two or three hours. You will never stop talking 
about Killarney, the Vale of Avoca, Waterford, Galway or Giant’s Causeway. e 
Dollars still buy as much travel as ever—so see Scotland and Ireland for 
yourself and the experience will hang on the peg of your memory for 
years to come. e For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., and information 
regarding shooting (hunting) and fishing facilities, write to Department 22. 


T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth ake 21 New York...or -_ own tourist eager 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


OME to 

Newfound- 
land this sum- yi 
mer... you'll be 
thrilled by the 
rugged magnifi- 
cence of its 
scenery — delighted with the diver- 
sified vacation pleasures it offers. 
A friendly welcome awaits you in brought within the reach of thousands 
quaint old fishing villages ... inland, | who Soesnerly considesed the trip beyond 
there's ideal fishing and camping [tht meas, Ever pias ofmodera ane 
country. Fine motor roads, up-to-the- | fares cut as much as 45%, and reduce 


minute hotels and camps, golf, ten- boeet tariffs carry you through this beauti- 
nis, etc. ful land comfortably. 


Wri ** Com Newfoundland,” 
Wits for Come so N eufou SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 
Remember — small copy is BIG in Where-T0-Go 


land Inf. Bureau, 53 Journal Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or Newfoundland Tourist 

MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY 


Development Board, St. Johns, New- 
CRUISE 


foundland, or any travel agency. 
54 Days... $640. up 
Including all expense aship 
and ashore visiting 


26 Cities, 12 Countries 
on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 
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SWEDE 


LAND OF SUNLIT 
CHANGE your travel rov 


this summer to the land of su 

A bracing climate, wholesome 
food, culture, refinement and never 
courtesy await you in Sweden. 

Spend at least a fortnight of e 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or. 
the charming inland waterwa ¢ 
See its romantic castles an 
Include in your tour such high spots as/ Customs in a scenery of tranquil be 
Lugano-Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake} The joy of fine living expe 
District, Zurich, Loetschberg Bene Swedish American liners does note 


Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, | the crossing. Each d Swedea 
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Berne, Thun, Gstaa ontreux, Zer the same treat. 
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VACATION 
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Tour scenic, uncrowded 
motorways; explore the 
winding upland byways; 
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Vermont land-and-water- 
scape, the hospitality and 
happiness awaiting you| 
wherever you tour ortarry. 


SEND NOW for **Un- 
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Full details from your local agents 


President Hotel affords Palo Alto visitors a modern 
economical home with superb cuisine and service. 
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in this perfect playgroun akes. There’s a Kinds of 


spoiled Vermont,” ahand- 
somely illustrated vacation 
pre-view with listing of 
other free official publica- 
tions. | 
DEPT. OF PUBLICITY 
47 State House 
- eeemenne Vermont | 
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Seashore or mountains? .. Lands sea fishing or 

mountain lakes and streams ?. grand resort hotels 

or simple inns and boarding houses? ... Whatever 
our choice, come to Southern New England. 
me easily, quickly, safely. 


rHe NEW HAVEN a.e. 


| Bathing Beach. 


Come Now! 


lites The storied countryside 
ne. an Is fragrant with blossom 
al and the green is fresh and 
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M. = Norman towns... the quaint 
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olm us oy the soft magic of the spring. 
; $ 


NOW ... Enjoy the good 

pice comfortable wayside inns 

i Dea... and French -Canedian cuisine. 
> x periel 


NOW ... by motor, rail or 
S not ¢ «+ Québec Province offers 
Sweden MB achoice of many routes... West 
fom Montreal is the Gatineau; 
the north, the Laurentians, 
ad eastwards the lower St. 
Lawrence with the Gaspé 
Peninsula, and the North 


Shore po Lake eel! 
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I night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. Wilson, 
P.0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 
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Bureau, Room 118 C., New Haven, Conn. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
MASSASUIT HOTEL, Narragansett Pier, BR. I. 
A family hotel of distinction and charm at 
understandable rates. Two minutes to 
Booklet. C. Carter Bryant. 
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CRUISES - SUMMER 1935 
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of the Mediterranean, by specially char- 
tered cruiser S.S. SLAMAT. One class 
2ist. Per- 
James W. Boring. 


$450 up. 
AROUND the WORLD during 


the summer vacation. 30,000 miles. 
Leaves New York June 29th 8S. S. MA- 
JESTIC, then via fine connecting 
steamers. All-inclusive rates includin 

shore trips and transcontinental ra 

$975 up. 


NORTH CAPE-EUROPE Smal 
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ship, wide selection in sailing date, ship, 

itinerary and rate. Choice of 23 ‘differ: 

ent trips. 

Apply for dossriptive literature to your 
travel agent or 
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CALIFORNIA 


RETURN BY RAIL 


Enjoy the thrill of a aa ‘alll 
cruise! Sail on one of the globe- 
circling President Liners from 
New York to Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, visiting Havana and 
the Panama Canal. From Califor- 
nia, choose any direct rail route 
home across dentin: The fare 
takes you from hometown to 
hometown. President Liners also 
offer lowest one way and all-water 


roundtrip fares. 

See your travel agent or any of our of- 
fices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other principal cities. 
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| Choose your own route ... 
plan your own stop-overs. 
Take 90 days or up to 
two years. Very low cost. 
Special Round -the- World 
; service . Canadian Pa- 
| cific in combination with 
| Peninsular & Oriental and 
| British India Steam Navi- 
+ gation Companies, and 
} other lines. Ask about in- 
clusive cost tours. Informa- 
tion from YOUR OWN 
} AGENT, or Canadian Pa- 
cific: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 34 other 


cities in U. S. and Canada. 


SEE EUROPE 


‘with your own car! 
Rate Includes $ 548 





for 1 
person 


for 2 
people 


for 3 
people 
50 for4 
** people 





Gas and oil 

Car papers 
Complete round trip to Europe 
with your car. 15 days touring 


All 
License 
Insurance 
through 5 countries. ASK FOR 
FOLDER about the 


transportation 
$1040 
Garages 
Budget Auto Trip to Europe! 


All hotels 
Road Maps $1299 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 


”|A SENSATIONAL OFFER 
New York 





Well Spent 


— brings the world nearer — nearer 

in factual information; nearer to one’s grasp 
of all the background antecedent to the news of the 
moment. 


Crisply, concisely, and withal completely told, 
news in News-WeEEk assumes a character peculiarly 
its own. Its impartiality inspires confidence; its en- 
terprise respect. Keyed to speed, News-WeExrx is a 
swiftly moving panorama of mankind in motion, 
superbly illustrated. It deals in facts without fancy, 
in occurrences rather than opinions; it is edited 
with precision and without prejudice. 


You may subscribe to News-Weex for less than 
any other magazine of its kind. As a special offer, 
in order to acquaint you with this news-necessity, 
you may take it on trial for 20 weeks for only a 
dollar — half the single copy price of 10c an issue 
that thousands gladly pay. 


Your signature and address on the coupon below 
will start your subscription immediately. 
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two most notable and inspiring of y 
recent events — yours for alleviation, 
to speak, his for prevention. 
ELizABETH STANLEY Trott 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor: 

Our country should awaken to her duty 
of improving her penal system, F 
opinion aroused by such challenging ¢ 
ment and followed by devoted, energiggd 
efforts of the women of the United Stat, 
could, in this generation, effect a signif. 
cant and needed service to this county 
—a service of the highest order 
patriotism. 

Certainly I hope the clubwomea 
America will respond to your suggestion 
to meet this need. 

Ge.ine MacDonatp Bowmay 

New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Bowman is President of the Ni 
tional Federation of Business and 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 


To the Editor: 

That is an exciting editorial, “A} 
Adventure for Women,” exciting bee 
it opens a practical way of getting 
thing done that is fundamental to 
safety of the community. 

If I am not mistaken it was the Feden 
tion of Women’s Clubs that foughi 
through at Washington the law that ga 
the Alderson institution, although 
need for such a prison had been urgedi 
fifteen years or more by the Departmer 
of Justice. 

The popular fashion of throwing t 
blame for our incredible crime situati¢ 
on the failure of the home, the churd 
and the school is in reality the refuge 
the indifferent, and when we face the fact 
as to our stupid, inefficient methods 
dealing with the young offender and t 
older criminal we may do something efile 
tive, but not till then. 

May your editorial be the first guni 
the battle. 

Eve.ine W. Bratnen 

New York City 


Mrs. Brainerd is Editor of the Weeki 
News, issued by the League of Wom 


eseeeeeeeeeeeeenes DETACH HERE and MAIL@=«<eeeu2eeeenun08 Voters in New York. 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York SPANKING 

(For New Subscribers Only) To the Editor: 
Please enter my subscription to News-Wexrx at the half price trial rate — 20 weeks for $1. I wish I could feel, as Garry C. Myer 
(“Do You Spank Your Children?” Am 
Forum] seems to, that I knew the ¢ 
correct answer and deterrent to juvel 
delinquency and adult crime. “Spat 
ings!” says Mr. Myers. Yes, from 
point of view it’s as simple as that! J 
does go on to talk about a doctrine 
“‘no-restraint,” promulgated accord 


Bill me on receipt of my first issue. 
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HEALING by Kadio Waves. 


PARADOX? No! A proved scientific fact. The “fever ma- 
chine,” a product of General Electric research, operates 
on the same principle as the sets used in radiobroadcasting. 


This machine creates, within the body, a temperature like that 
of ordinary fever—one of Nature’s weapons against disease. 
Unlike natural fever, this temperature can be turned on and 
off, raised or lowered, merely by the turn of a dial. “Fever 
machines” are now being used in a number of hospitals. Great 
hopes are held for this new weapon as another aid to medical 
science in its warfare against disease. 


For more than thirty years, General Electric has encouraged 
research im pure science which made possible the “fever 
machine.” Through such research, General Electric has main- 
tained its leadership in building electric products for industry, 
transportation, and the home, as well as for medical use. 
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Manufacturers — 


WATCH 
COMPETITION! 


O YOU watch the prospec- 

tive competition of new 
inventions by studying patents 
in your field as fast as they are 
granted? Do you study patents to 
discover whether the devices 
they disclose may be superior to 
your own? To acquire those 
which would be important assets 
to your business? To avoid in- 
fringements of the patents of 
other manufacturers? Do you 
keep posted on inventions that 
may cause you great losses by 


outselling your products? Faseis U ting, aa 
nders 
Now you may do so com- Interpretations of the significance 


pletely, at nominal cost, and of a 


. . discoveries and develop- 
without bothering yourself or ments in Science, Industry, and 
your executives with the expen- Engineering. 

sive, time-consuming detail of For Thinking Laymen 
hunting through the Gazette. 


The Research Department of 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
will do it for you 


A THE present time there is only one publication, the Official 
Gazette of the United States Patent Office, which gives facts re- 
garding all United States patents as they are issued, totalling approxi- 
mately 800 per week. The information in the Gazette regarding any 
issued patent is inadequate for a full understanding of the invention 
because only one figure of the drawing, a single claim, the name of the 
patentee, and the number of the patent are shown. If a manufacturer 
is interested in patents relating to his industry, he ordinarily directs 
someone in his organization familiar with patents to study the Gazette, 
page by page, and select those likely to be pertinent. Copies of these 
must then be procured from the Patent Office. The research necessary 
is expensive and is never quite satisfactory, principally because too 
little information is given in the Gazette. 


Our plan solves this problem for you. It classifies all patents as they 
are issued, the work being done by an Associate Editor, an engineer who 
is thoroughly familiar with the subject of inventions and patents. Copies 
of all patents in any classification are forwarded automatically to the 
interested subscriber as soon as issued. A copy of a patent includes the 
drawings, the specifications, and all of the claims just as they appear in 
the original grant of Letters Patent. It affords a full and complete under- 
standing of the construction and operation of the invention and of the 
protection it has been given. 


We shall be pleased to supply further information, including cost, if 
you will advise us the field or fields of invention in which you are 
interested. There is no obligation. 







SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Research Dept., 24 W. 40th Street, New York 
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to Mr. Myers by leaders in parent e 
tion. After a good many years of inte 
reading, listening, and publishing in 
field of parent education and child st 
I know of no such widely accepted 
trine. I do not say that spanking i 
worst crime parents can commit. I y 
say it is an unintelligent and unforg; 
rude way of dealing with children. Nef 
can I believe it is a panacea for la 
ness, as Mr. Myers suggests. Chil 
have been spanked for generations, 
juvenile delinquency and crime have 
right on. No, Mr. Myers, bringiz 
children is not as simple as you would 
us to suspect. Spanking is a much4 
rated form of exercise for parents 
lack self-control and imagination. 

Crara Savace Littiep 

New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. Littledale is Editor of Pare 
Magazine. 


To the Editor: 

Every youthful criminal offender 
is not severely punished through the 
becomes an object lesson for 
would-be offenders, and the result is 
in the inundation of juvenile crim 
who have neither conscience or decen 
in the commission of crimes involving 
depravity, violence, and terrorism. 

If youthful criminals were given a ge 
lashing before their fellow pupils, ther 
companions, or the inmates of reform 
tories, there would at once be a letupia 
the fearful increase of theft, robbery, 
saults, and the wanton destruction d 
property by criminals who are sent 
mentally called “‘ high-spirited youngste 
and “‘reckless schoolboys.” 

Mr. Myers’ idea that parents should 
resume the old-fashioned correction know 
as “‘spanking” smacks of the kinder 
garten. Such offenses as he illustratese 
for the whipping post set up by the lay, 
and the benighted parents would the 
learn for the first time that they would 
have to stir themselves if they wanted t@ 
save their children and themselves from 
disgrace. 





R. A. WEBSTER 
Tucson, Ariz. 


PINEAPPLE DEP’T. 


“Forum Magazine, a lesser of thei 
tellectual rags. . . .”. — Jonathan Bea 
in the Scarsdale (N. Y.) Sun. 


GoaT Foop 


To the Editor: 

Before any such proposal as Mr. = 
son’s [What’s To Become of the CCC? 
April Forum] is seriously considered 
should be realized that the perm 
benefit thus far resulting from the CCC 
hard to find and certainly does not ine 
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RUSSIA 


AND SCANDINAVIA 


CRUISE 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
JUNE 28 FOR 21 DAYS 


"h19 6 


By connecting ship from 
Montreal or Québec 
$448.50 up 


. 5 CONNECTING SAILINGS 


OSLO Sail-as-you-please to South- 
ampton. Choice of 5 ships 
from Montreal and Québec. 
Your cruise-ship sails from 


Québec June 20. 

Then on to the countries, 
the capitals, the fjords of 
Northern Europe. Including 
3 full days in Russia. 

Your cruise-ship is the 
Empress of Australia...one 
of the largest, finest liners 
ever to cruise the Baltic. 


See YOUR OWN AGENT, or 


etna 


Offices in principal cities 


DANZIG 
a 
BAY 
SINGFORS 
"ERY: 3 
PENHAGEN 
PUL aS 


ONDON 


America’s 
contributions 
to the world 
are set forth in 
the biographies 
of her leaders. 
History be- 
comes living 
and vital when 
- in the light of its 
central figures. 


Let your bookseller 
help you select books 
about the men who 
changed the world’s 
thought. 


AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


“Remember Them With Books” 
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its primary objective, reforestation. There 
are several CCC camps ‘in Connecticut 
which have been in operation for about 
two years at a cost of several million dol- 
lars, yet the saplings set out by them 
could be eaten by a few goats. . . . 
TueEron CERES 
New Haven, Conn. 


DICTATOR COUGHLIN 


To the Editor: 

I have found the article by David Carl 
Colony [April Forum] on “Dictator 
Coughlin” extremely interesting but I 
think it includes a considerable amount of 
exaggeration, some pretty faulty logic, 
and a small bit of anti-Catholic bias. 

Joun A. Ryan 

Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 

In Mr. Colony’s criticism of the stand- 
off policy of the Church in regard to 
Father Coughlin, he overlooks the fact 
that as a priest of the Church the Detroit 
priest has transgressed no law of the 
Church. It may be perfectly true that his 
political doctrines are offensive, but the 
Church is not a political institution. Until 
Father Coughlin is guilty of a misuse or 
perversion of his sacerdotal function, his 
ecclesiastical superiors are entirely justi- 
fied in leaving hands away from him. 
The purpose and raison déire of the 
Church is to provide for the spiritual 
welfare of her children and not to stop the 
mouth of any radical, almost fanatical 
demagogue, be he priest or layman. It is 
undoubtedly unfortunate that a Catholic 
priest should so demean himself; yet the 
political utterances of Father Coughlin 
do not proceed from one who speaks as a 
priest (even though he himself would have 
us believe so). Since his Bishop has re- 
frained from censuring him, it is right to 
assume that in his priestly life he has been 
blameless, although as a citizen and a 
politician he may be a dangerous char- 
acter. 

Mr. Colony’s views regarding the un- 
soundness and danger of Father Cough- 
lin’s policies are very largely shared by 
the writer, and I am certain that no in- 
telligent Catholic subscribes to the radio 
priest’s doctrines because of any notion 
that he is voicing the thoughts and wis- 
dom of the Church at large. It may be 
that a large number of the uneducated 
laity are drinking in the sedition that falls 
from his lips: if so, it would not better 
matters were the Church authorities to 
silence him, since any such gesture would, 
as Mr. Colony points out, inevitably in- 
crease his sway. 

The safest and sanest course for the 
Church to follow, in my opinion, is that 
which she has followed hitherto: to leave 
well enough alone, until Father Coughlin 


SPEND 
YOUR 


SUMMER IN 
GERMANY 


Enjoy a money-saving vacation in Germany. 
Railroad fares are reduced 60 per cent. 
Registered marks for travel purposes are 
available at a large discount. 


In Germany, Nature weaves beauty into your 
vacation. See fairy-tale villages in the Black 
Forest and Harz; picture towns in Bavaria; 

castles on the Rhine; great cities, fascinating 
with Art and Architecture, Universities, 

Theatre, Music, Festivals and brilliant social 
life. Visit the fashionable watering places 
for recreation and cures. 


Make your headquarters in one of the lovely, 
popular German tourist centers, and leisurely 
explore both city and countryside. We will 
gladly plan your next vacation. Write for 


booklet No. 12. 
INFORMATION 


GERMAN TOURIST orice. 


665 Fifth Ave., at 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


199, 


A CENTURY OF 


Bad Nauheim 


GERMANY 


For one hundred years, Bad Nauheim, the 

world-famous resort for heart and vascu- 
lar diseases, and also for rheumatism and 
nervous disorders, has benefited suffering 
mankind ‘through its healing waters and 
their scientific application. As the Hon. G. 
H. Tinkham, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, says: “For quiet rest, satisfying 
recreation or the restoration of health, Bad 
Nauheim is supreme in Europe.” Carbonic 
acidulous brine-thermae; authoritative treat- 
ments, the William G. Kerckhoff Institute. 
Cheerful hospitality during an all year 
season. Music, golf, sports, amid the charm 
of woodland and flowers. Illustrated folders 
from German Tourist Information Office, 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
all first class travel bureaus. 
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FOURTH PRINTING 


THE FIRST BOOK 
FRANKLY FACING RELATIONSHIPS 
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commits some definite violation of the 


NOT EVEN SUPPOSED TO EXIST) canon law which binds him. 


The 


SEX LIFE | 


| Commonweal, Roman Catholic intellectual 


of the 


UNMARRIED 
ADULT 


EDITED BY IRA S. WILE, M.D. 


The contributors include Robert L. Dickinson, Margaret 
Mead, Ernest R roves, Mar eard, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Lorine Pruette, N. . Ingalls, Ernest W. 
Burgess, Morris L. Ernst and Horace M. Kallen. 320 
pages. Large 12mo. 


HYSICIANS and psychologists have given specific 

information and help to married persons with ‘‘legal- 
ized’’ sex lives. But this is the first authoritative, 
popularly written counsel to answer the problems of 
a. group compelled to delay the legal solution of their 
ifnculties. 


This book answers, frankly and courageously, such 
questions as: 


What percentage of men and women have sex experience 
before marriage 

On purely physiological grounds, is there any reason 
why temperate sex intercourse shpuld be denied to 
the unmerri c 

What is the average normal periodicity of sex function- 
ing in adults? 4 

What ere the dangers to an unmerried couple in arous- 
ing, but not fulfilling, physical desire? " 

What problems face young couples who delay marriage 
for economic reasons 

Is the proportion of illegitimate births increasing de- 
spite widespread knowledge of contraception? 

Is homosexuality common among unmarried women? 

Is a marriage in which there has been pre-marital sexual 
intercourse more likely or is it less likely to go to 
smash P 

When does normal ‘‘sex play’’ impinge upon the abnor- 
mal 

What percentage of unmarried persons indulge in auto- 
erotic practices 4 

Can fundamental urges be repressed without a deleteri- 
ous effect on one’s personality 

Etc., ete. 


one of the most important social and moral prob- 
lems of the day. The book should create a real 
stir.”” — HARRY ELMER BARNES 


Please mail this to your bookseller, or te: rc 
THE VANGUARD PRESS, 100 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen — Enclosed please find $...... eee 
copies at $2.65 each ($2.50 for each book i's 15 cents for 
postage and handling) of THE SEX LIFE OF THE UN- 
U) O Please send C.O.D. 


/ “A much needed, candid, and apne Plecnedion of 


NAME ......cccccccccccccccccccess AGE ...cccccccccces 
ADDRESS ........cccccccccccccccceccessscecsscecscsees 
CITY, 2 ncccccccccccccccccees STATE ......ccccseccceeee 














MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criti- 
cized and marketed. Special department for 
fa and scenarios. The Writers’ Workshop, 
nc., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


ees me a STORIES 
are now being co ie or publication in The Alden 
Book of Verse and The Aiden of Short Stories. Full page 


illustrations. Prospectus may be had upon application. 
$100.00 for best MS. accep . Closing date August ist. 


ALDEN HOUSE 
442 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 


“AJTOT A BRAIN CELL in a carload of skulls.” 

Is your human environment like this? CON- 
TACTS connects the mentally marooned with over 1300 
intelligent people, everywhere. Unusual books loaned 
free. ee-cent stamp brings our literature. CON- 
TACTS, Box 91, Station D, New York City. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
This column is ideal for small announcements. Write for in- 
teresting rates to: Advertising Department, Forum Mage- 
zine, 570 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





Dante. F. Coocan, Jr. 
Haverford, Pa. 


Michael Williams, able Editor of The 


weelly, said editorially in his issue of Aprild: 

“We heartily recommend a perusal of 
the entire [Colony] article in its weird, 
almost incredible, naive and unadulter- 
ated fantasy. We are concerned with it 
here only as at other times we have been 
concerned with similar travesties of rea- 
son, and perversion of facts, appearing in 
articles published by magazines purport- 
ing to appeal to intelligent readers. That 
is, we raise the question once more as to 
the motive animating such curious pro- 
ductions. Are their authors or their pub- 
lishers deliberately striving to reach and 
stir up the deep deposits of ignorance, 
prejudice and bigotry concerning the 
Catholic Church which exist in the United 
States, and which on several occasions in 
past American history were stirred by 
demagogs and profiteers in bigotry. The 
editor of THe Forum is a stalwart cham- 
pion of Nordic culture, Nordic religion, 
Nordic political predominance. Is it he, 
rather than the rambling and almost in- 
coherent Mr. Colony, who thinks the time 
has come to start a new movement among 
the masses, but led by certain shrewd lead- 
ers of the higher and more privileged 
classes against Catholicism and the 
Catholic Church?” 

Mr. Williams knows very well that the 
pages of THE Forum are open to critics and 
proponents of the Roman Catholic Church 
alike: he himself has appeared in the latter 
role. Evidently Mr. Williams neglected to 
read David Carl Colony’s preface to his 
article in the April Forum: 

“This paper is written only to arouse 
thinking Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
to the dangerous implications of the work of 
the Reverend Charles E. Coughlin; to the 
fact that the Church, by permitting her 
priest to carry it on, is leaving herself open 
to dangerous accusations and to unwhole- 
some suspicions. The accusations here 
enumerated may be entirely unjustified. 
The Church has it in her power to clear the 
air.” 

Let Mr. Michael Williams cease his 
insinuations about the Editor of Tue 
Forum and “‘new movements among the 
masses.” He knows the Editor too well to 
utter such nonsense. 


BOUQUET 
To the Editor: 

. . . It may gratify you to learn that the 
students of the University here are becom- 
ing more and more partial to THE Forum. 
Upon it we depend for unprejudiced truth. 

Ann WExzB 

Charlottesville, Va. 
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SAND «> SPRAY 


WITH 
SPRINGTIME 


Wuen you hear the chirp 
of the robin, think of sea- 
gulls and a spring holiday 
at these amiable ocean- 
front hotels. 


The sunny beach is just 


outside calling you to 


horse and away for a 
canter beside the surf. 
Nearby are tennis courts, 
and famous fairways 
where you can knock the 
dust from your clubs. If 
you love leisure, snooze 
on the lazy Ocean Decks, 
or take a wheel-chair at 
our door and feel like a 
king as merrily you roll 
along by the deep blue 
sea. 


Yet, all the fun isn’t 
found out-of-doors at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. There 
are game rooms, health 
baths, concerts, dances 
within the hotels. And 
many guests tell us they 
wouldn't exchange the 
peace and repose of their 
cheerful rooms for all the 
vaunted attractions of the 
Boardwalk. 

Come down soon and let 
us show you how welcome 
sweet springtime can be. 
Moderate rates. American 
and European Plans. Spe- 
cial weekly rates. 

Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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4 VOU'LL BE ABSORBED-THRILLED-INSPIRED 
NY THE NOVEL THAT’S SWEEPING AMERIGH 


Gabriel must choose between 
faith to his faithless fogeign wife 
and a new love bern on, the 
mountain top. hy te 













In 1915, 5000 villagers refuse exile, 
agree to follow Gabriel Bagra- 
dian, and fight and die on 
Musa Dagh (Moun- 
tain of Moses). 
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ped ne J ov * poo* ya0 co™ turnin greater 
- 38 pre “nye trength novel has made 
’ aaghts — ; uw him one of liter- 


t ature’s immortals. 
rl. 


re Since its publication day, this mighty novel has been marked 


th with greatness. The reason isn’t hard to find. Not only is it 
¥ great literature of the highest social import — but it is one 
- of the most exciting stories ever told. It can’t be laid 
a down till the last page is read. It is an adventure story, 


a love story, a great character portrayal—no wonder all 
America talks about it! 


THE FORTY DAYS 
OF MUSA DAGH 


Fr anz We rfel '. s Heroic N Ove] Mail coupon to your bookseller or the publisher 


The Viking Press F6 
18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


sir 
he 








In a comparatively few weeks, this novel has sold well 
Over 125,000 copies, has outsold every other book 
published in the United States within the last year. 


Please send me copies of The Forty Days of Musa 


Dagh @ $3.00. Check or money order enclosed [] Send 





It was chosen unanimously by the Book-of-the-Month c.0.D. 
Club and recommended by three other book clubs. Its ir 
publication was hailed by a critical ovation unequalled aes —_—__ _ —— 


in recent times. 832 pages. $3.00. 





OLD-FASHIONE D 


SIMPLICITY 


TELEPHONE SERVICE in this country is modern. 
It leads the world. Yet there is an old-fashioned 
simplicity about the Bell System. This applies 
to capital structure and financial methods as 
well as to the nation-wide plan of decentralized 
operation under centralized control. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has only one class of stock and that 
stock is not watered. 

It has 675,000 stockholders living in every 
corner of the land. Their average holding is 
twenty-eight shares. No individual or organiza- 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


tion owns as much as one per cent of the stocl 
There are no secret reserves or hidden asset 

This structure is not of recent origin, b 
dates back many years to the early days of th 
telephone. It has lived on because it is righ 
and in the best interest of the public. It h 
been fundamental in making the Bell System 
a distinctive American business. 


Research for the Bell System is carried on by Bell 
oratories. Manufacturing, purchasing, distributing ° 
Western Electric. Both help in giving the country go 


economical telephone service. 


SYSTEM 











































STERILIZATION 








4 DEBATE 


Paul Popenoe and John A. Ryan 


Voluntary sterilization, of both de- 


fective individuals and of normal | 


but indigent citizens, is legal in some 
of the United States. In Germany, 


compulsory sterilization has become | 
a political prerogative. It is an issue | 


which bids fair to become both vital 


and bitter with the passage of time. | 


Mr. Popenoe is head of the Human 


Betterment Foundation in Cali- | 


fornia and an authority on steriliza- 
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| AUTHORS: ARE THEY HUMAN? 
| Mich 


THE 


FORUM 


°° CENTURY 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 


Next Month 


and later 


ael Joseph 

Megalomania, in varying degrees of 
severity, is a common, nay an al- 
most universal, affliction of those 
humans addicted to writing, mourns 
Mr. Joseph in an engaging vein, 
half-belligerent, half-sorrowful. Gen- 
tleman authors, he says, are pretty 
bad, although “gentleman”’ is per- 
haps not the mot juste, but the 
dames—! We gather they are 
pretty bad. Michael Joseph is a 
light of that oft-maligned species, 
the literary agent, who, if the author 


THE GIFT OF PROPHECY 
J. B. Rhine 





Professor Rhine, whose three recent 
articles in Tue Forum dealing with 
psychic research have aroused wide 
comment, begins a new series. This 
first paper examines that gift, real 
or imagined, which has mystified 
humans since the Delphic Oracle 
and as lately as the inspired utter- 
ance of “Prosperity is just around 
the corner.” 


YOUTH LOOKS AHEAD 
William Kenworthy 





- stock ‘on, Hi ' ‘de. | is to be believed, occupies an un- “IT am of the working class, when 

3 tion. His arguments for more wide- | comfortably vulnerable spot in no I am working; at present I am not. 

asset spread recognition of the benefits of man’s land, raked by the joint fire My generation is beginning to 
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- THE BOOK PARADE 


BY EDITH H. WALTON 


I CHANGE WORLDS, by Anna Louise 
Strong (Holt, $8.00). When the pioneer 
impulse is sufficiently strong, a mere clos- 
ing of the American frontier can hardly 
hold it back. A descendant of old, ad- 
venturous, idealistic stock, Anna Louise 
Strong found that America cramped her 
energies and limited her ardent desire to 
be of use in the world. After an experi- 
ence of social work and of radical activity 
in Seattle at the time of the general strike, 
Miss Strong set out for Russia in 1921 
and has remained ever since in the coun- 
try of her adoption. Not satisfied with her 
position as a Hearst correspondent, Miss 
Strong wished to be accepted by the peo- 
ple she so greatly admired, to fight with 
them for the building of socialism, to be 
one with them in action as well as spirit. 
They rejected her overtures at first, but 
she persisted, in spite of many rebuffs, un- 
til she learned that she must temper her 
individualistic impulses to Russian dis- 
cipline if she expected to get anywhere. 
Miss Strong’s autobiography is reminis- 
cent of Lincoln Steffens’ and of Sheean’s 
Personal History. She, too, is recording a 
cataclysmic change of ideas and reporting 
from wide knowledge on famous person- 
alities and world events. She followed the 
course of revolution in Soviet Russia, 
Mexico, and China—where her ex- 
perience, incidentally, closely paralleled 
Sheean’s; she did relief work for the 
Quakers through the terrible period of the 
Russian famine; she helped to found an 
agricultural colony and the Moscow 
Daily News. She knew Soviet Russia in 
the rigorous early days before the Five 
Year Plan, and her account of it is as 
full, as stimulating, and as interesting as 
any that has been made. Miss Strong is 
nothing like so brilliant a writer as Vin- 
cent Sheean, but this story of a born 
Puritan who has renounced capitalism 
for communism belongs with the major 
autobiographies of the twentieth century. 


A Few FOoLIsH ONES, by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll (Macmillan, $2.50). Whereas 
Mrs. Carroll’s earlier novel concentrated 
on one family, A Few Foolish Ones tells 
the story of a whole community over a 
period of fifty years. A more substantial 
book than As the Earth Turns, it is equally 
insistent upon the rewards and satisfac- 
tions of the rural way of life. Its setting is 
a small backwoods community in South- 
ern Maine; its hero an enterprising, ret- 
icent New Englander named Gus Brag- 
don, who amasses a comfortable fortune 
by acquiring timberland. He and his 
daughter Kate are contented stay-at- 


homes, immune to the influences which 
slowly alter their neighborhood and drive 
the earlier settlers townwards. The Brag- 
dons are solider people than the emo- 
tional, unstable families to which they 
are linked by marriage, and their decision 
to cling to the soil is presented as a 
sound one. The story begins, incidentally, 
in 1870, and Mrs. Carroll is at her nostal- 
gic best in describing the simple, hearty 
pleasures of farm life during the late nine- 
teenth century. Less sentimental than 
As the Earth Turns, richer in action and 
interplay of character, A Few Foolish 
Ones is a mellow, satisfying evocation of 
a half-vanished America. 


CHRONICLES OF BARABBAS, by George H. 
Doran (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50). Deriv- 
ing his title from Byron’s legendary sally, 
“Now Barabbas was a publisher,” Mr. 
Doran has drawn on an experience of 
fifty years for this lively and flavorsome 
autobiography. He started modestly in 
Toronto, with a firm that published re- 
ligious texts, and he became the head of a 
great house which was merged only re- 
cently with Doubleday, Page. Mr. Do- 
ran’s religious leanings survive to some 
extent in his judgment of our more flam- 
boyant centemporaries, but for the most 
part his estimates and pen sketches of the 
great are shrewd, piquant, generous, and 
understanding. He is particularly good 
when dealing with his intimate friends, 
such as Arnold Bennett, Swinnerton, and 
H. G. Wells, but even totally different 
people like Aldous Huxley and Michael 
Arlen receive full justice from their erst- 
while publisher. In addition to his rich 
portrait gallery of authors, British and 
American, Mr. Doran has some interest- 
ing tales to tell about plagiarism and the 
genesis of literary agents, about the 
freakish ways in which books become best 
sellers, about the adventures and mis- 
chances of a singularly fascinating pro- 
fession. His book is amusing, pleasantly 
and informally written, a little senti- 
mental, but endearingly so. 


RESTLESS Days, by Lilo Linke (Knopf, 
$3.00). Lilo Linke, a young Social Demo- 
crat now in exile in England, belongs to 
the luckless generation which inherited 
a defeated Germany. During the war she 
was a mere child, able to remember only 
poverty, hunger, and cold; in her late 
*teens she joined the famous German 
youth movement, with its emphasis on 
physical fitness, simple outdoor pleasures, 
and a free companionship of the sexes. 
From the youth movement, which taught 


her to use her quick intelligence and he 
executive ability, she progressed naturally 
into politics and for a number of yea, 
fought valiantly for the doomed Weim» 
Republic. The accession of Hitler spelled 
an end of hope for herself and her cop. 
panions, some of whom joined the Nazis 
some of whom, like herself, fled from, 
country they could no longer conside 
theirs. As Tale Without End, her earlie 
book, proved, Fraulein Linke is a write 
of unusual candor, freshness, and cham, 
This autobiography of hers is at once 
engrossing personal narrative and an ej. 
taph for a whole generation of Germm 
youth. Lilo Linke’s experience was; 
fairly typical one; her account of it bring 
one closer to an understanding of moden 
Germany than any of the numerous novels 
which have dealt with the same period. 


Spencer has chosen for her setting a storm. 
swept island off the coast of Scotland 
where fishing and farming are the only 
means of livelihood. Gavin and Duncm 
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Muir, twin brothers of widely disparate §" 


temperaments, fall in love with the same 


fragile, gold-haired girl and in so doing 44 


seal their joint doom. Duncan seduces 
Lucy; Gavin marries her; and the dark 
passions which this twisted relationship 
rouses play themselves out inexorably toa 
tragic end. Miss Spencer is not a realist. 
Her method is a lyrical heightening of ae- 
tual life, an emphasis on atmosphere and 
romantic strangeness. Her book may seem 
extravagant at times, but she sustains 
the intense mood which she creates so art 


fully, and her powerful, glowing descrip fj 


tions of island scenery and island life 
create a proper framework for her mel 
drama. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN CHIEF, by 
Prince Hosea K. Nyabongo (Scribner, 
$3.00). Cast though it is in fictional form, 
this delightful history of Mujungu — s 
of a clan chief in the Buganda country— 
obviously comes close to autobiography. 
Prince Nyabongo, who has studied at both 
Yale and Oxford, has the extra, salty per 
spective of an educated man on Africa 
tribal ways and African culture. He knows 
that his people are primitive and oftes 
barbarous, but with deceptive blandnes 
he insinuates his belief that their wisdom 
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is sometimes superior to that of theif Han 
Christian schoolmasters. Mujungu, wh stat 
was born about ten years after the dit jume 
rupting advent of Stanley, is educated § ouck 
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gorously at a missionary school. Being 
istelligent, he raises awkward questions of 
theology and manners, nor can one blame 
jim for feeling that life at home, in the 
peasant society of his father’s three hun- 
deed seventy-four wives, is in many ways 

ble to his experience of Western- 
ation. In the course of the narrative one 
yarns surprising things about African 
yews on polygamy, economics, birth con- 
tol, and medicine; one listens with Mu- 
jmgu to enchanting folk tales; and one 
aries away a new respect for this far- 
distant race whom Prince Nyabongo de- 


fATHERLAND, by Karl Billinger (Farrar & 
Rinehart, $2.50). Karl Billinger is the 
peudonym of a young German commu- 
ust who was arrested for his activities in 


plice. His record of the tortures inflicted 
m prisoners in the Columbia House, 
where he was first taken to be questioned 
ad “disciplined,” and at the concentra- 
tion camp at Hubertshof, where he was 
fmally taken to be gleichgeschaltet (co- 
wdinated), a term the Nazis have found 
mavenient in explaining their treatment 
d captured political enemies, reads like 
shorror story of World War days. But 
his is more than a mere record of cruel- 
tes, for Mr. Billinger has been able to 
ew his sufferings and the sufferings of 
hiscompanions in misery from a detached 
viewpoint which grasps the motives under- 
ying this reign of terror and indicates 
tir weaknesses and the weaknesses of 
the whole Nazi program. Fatherland is not 
tpleasant book, but it is an important 
me, deserving a place beside Hitler Over 
lurope, by Ernst Henri, which appeared 
st year. 


NoT FOR HEAVEN, by Dorothy McCleary 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.00). Somewhat 
athe vein of February Hill and certainly 
it least as good, this is the story of a 
nbust, spicy-tongued old woman whose 
twin passions were her garden and her 
wcient horse, Ned. An anemic daughter 
ad a rather spoiled young son could not 
tegin to match Mrs. Bostwick’s vitality, to 
arb her language, nor to check her more 
Migar impulses. Miss McCleary’s novel, 
vhich won a prize offered to Story con- 
tibutors, is a fresh, infectious, and en- 
lttaining piece of work—never too 
atravagant for belief, pungently different 
the common run of novels. Its rather 
tim plot is amply compensated for by the 
"gor of its characterization. 


ARDEN ACRES, by Jessica Nelson North 
Warcourt, Brace, $2.50). A sleazy real- 
slate development near Chicago is the 
“tne of this fresh, humorous, and rather 
luching story. The Chapins, like most of 


their neighbors, lived in a down-at-heels 
shack and took things casually. When 
times were good, they sported cheap finery 
and went to the Veterans’ dances; when 
Tim lost his job they would lapse back on 
relief. Loretta, Tim’s wife, was wholly ir- 
responsible, and the children would have 
grown up any-which-way if it had not 
been for Gram and the oldest daughter, 
Joan. Miss North’s appealing story, too, 
reminds one inevitably of February Hill, 
though in honesty it must be said that 
Arden Acres has less verve and pungency, 
is more sentimental and not so brilliantly 
alive. 


THE GODS IN PLAIN GARB, by Emil Hum- 
ble (Putnam, $3.00). One must be a stu- 
dent of philosophy and comparative re- 
ligion fully to assimilate the argument of 
this curious and provocative book. Mr. 
Humble believes that the primal cause is 
mind, that science and theology have con- 
tributed little to human happiness, that 
all religions, including Christianity, used 
their gods as symbols to express their un- 
derstanding of mind, and that what he 
calls true psychology is the legitimate 
heir of these ancient mysteries. There is 
a touch of Couéism and Christian Science 
in Mr. Humble’s prescription for the good 
life, but, whether or not one agrees that 
man can think himself out of any dilemma, 
Mr. Humble’s book is certainly a com- 
pendium of strange and startling infor- 
mation. 


CASTLE IN ANDALUSIA, by Elizabeth 
Sprigge (Macmillan, $2.50). This is the 
strange, romantic story of Catharine Mar- 
ston — a young English girl who marries 
a Spanish aristocrat and takes up her life 
with him in his ancient, fortress-like home 
in remote Andalusia. Catharine is repelled 
by Ramén’s sensuality, his feudal notions 
of a sefiora’s position, his brutality to the 
peasants on his estate. Finding marriage 
difficult, she turns for friendship and con- 
solation to Pedro, a peasant-servitor who, 
it appears, is Ramén’s illegitimate half 
brother. The Spanish Revolution of 1931 
catches these three in its toils, forces Pedro 
and Catharine to admit their secret love, 
and confronts Ramén with problems of 
allegiance which eventually destroy him. 
Miss Sprigge’s book is distinctly high- 
colored, and Pedro so chivalrous a figure 
as to be almost incredible, but her de- 
scriptions of Spanish life are excellent and 
unusual, and her account of the Revolu- 
tion as vivid as an eye-witness report. 


LETTERS TO SAINT FRANCIS AND HIs 
Friars, by Helen Walker Homan (Minton, 
Balch, $2.50). Repeating the distinctive 
formula of By Post to the Apostles, Mrs. 
Homan has addressed a series of imaginary 
epistles to the little poor man of Assisi and 
his principal brethren. As in the case of her 


Mary Colum 
in the April Forum says: 
“T should like to recommend 
a book by Elizabeth Drew 
called The Enjoyment of Lit- 
erature. Miss Drew has a rare 
power of moving easily and 
gracefully thro the world 

of letters.” 


By the Author of 
“ Discovering Poetry” 


THE 
ENJOYMENT of 
LITERATURE 


By ELIZABETH DREW 
$2.50 NORTON 


Special 
Features 


MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
scenarios. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., General 
Electric Bldg., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


BOOKS OF DIVERSIFIED INTERESTS, rare and 
original Flagellentia, privately printed Curiosa in Lim- 
ited Editions, graphically illustrated. Free prospecti to 
adult collectors. EDWARD FULTON, MF 110 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
This column is idea! for small announcements. Write for in- 
teresting retes to: Advertising Department, Forum Mage- 
sine, 570 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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Honor school. Small classes. Accre- 
dited. ROTC. Supervised study. Pre- 
Dares for college or business. 
standards. Junior school for small 
boys. Housemother. ap 
Swimming. Catalog Dr. J. J. W » 
Military Academy, Box 4, Fork Union, Va. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our free catalogue. Thou- 
sands of bargains. Address: 
FG. HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., Cosstogue 
- Dept., Desk M-131, GIRARD, KANSAS 














Before you leave 
on vacation — 


please send us your sum- 
mer address (and your pres- 
ent one, for reference) so 
that we can deliver your 
copies of Taz Forum with- 
out the delay incident to 
rehandling in the post 
office. 
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(wows ? 
THEN YOU'LL WANT TO KNOW 


WHY IS LIFE INSURANCE SO EXPENSIVE? 
reap What Price Life Insurance? 


ARE THE ENGLISH MORE CULTURED THAN WE? 
rEAD Don't Bow Down to the English 


IS CATHOLICISM'S IDEA OF BIRTH CONTROL SOUND? 
READ Contraception by Rhythm 


WILL FRANCE BECOME A SECOND RATE POWER? 
READ Can France Survive? 


HOW EFFECTIVE IS OUR DEFENSE VS. AIR ATTACK? 
rEAD Our Reception for Bombers 


DO YOU THINK YOUR INCOME TAX TOO HIGH? 
reap Sixty Billion Dollars—Tax Exempt 


ARE DICTATORS ALWAYS TYRANTS? 
read A Model Dictator 
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THE BOOK PARADE 
cuenta 
earlier book, these letters are charming 
informal, and warm-hearted — a bit anh, 
perhaps, at times, but seldom distressing 
so. In writing to the Saint himself andy, 
Brothers Bernard, Giles, Juniper, Elia, 
and Leo, Mrs. Homan manages to recapity. imagin: 
late the most enchanting incidents in thf ynsfe 
Franciscan legend and to humanize stiff ,quiet 
further that little band of friars. 


DON’T EVER LEAVE ME, by Katharine Mills a1 
Brush (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00). In her fi yell. 
slickest and smoothest and very best style 
Miss Brush has concocted a tale whose §tuz W 
setting is a country club at the time ofa ff fgon ¢ 
Labor Day dance. A certain Mrs. Cm. gis Bl: 
ningham, many times married and am. Babar 
ious for the future of her difficult son, aly a. 
the heroine of the story and a target forBijythe 
gossip in the Pennsylvania mill tom@ihed¢ 
which her husband rules. She is beautiful; Bfurop 
she has a lover; therefore no one can be Bigwn 1 
lieve that she is really a charming woma, § fomb 
Miss Brush’s novel ends quite tragically, Biter « 
but her delineation of contemporary man fi nana, 
ners is so deft and stinging that th Big th 
entertainment value of her book i 
stronger than its emotional appeal. 

perfor 
THE ENGLAND OF CHARLES II, by Arthu§} Mona 
Bryant (Longmans, $2.00). Mr. Bryant Billed 
who is justly celebrated for his excellent¥ ir | 
biographies of Charles II and Samud§ ance 
Pepys, here describes the ordinary, every-§ the w 
day life of the period he knows so wel. f maine 
Based though it is on long research, his packe 
slim and very ingratiating book has m§ado 
taint of antiquarianism. He tells one,B ible: 
simply and charmingly, how people lived tal h 
in the reign of Charles I, what they ate, wr, 
what they wore, how they took ther 
diversions, what rules of etiquette they§ Mos: 
followed, what they paid for the necesi-§ um, 
ties of life. Particularly delightful are bis§ mbt) 


interesting reading. 

thyt! 
RipeNEss Is ALL, by Eric Linklater (Par Bien « 
rar & Rinehart, $2.50). When a sent-§dory 
mental uncle dies and wills his fortune t 
whichever of them shall produce the mot Typ 
children in lawful wedlock, the Gander] Sim 
embark on a mad scramble to increas #that 
the English birth rate. This farcical situs The 
tion, exploited by Mr. Linklater to itfind. 
furthermost possibilities, is the theme off Mar 
novel less incisive and witty than Ju@"}yoy 
in America but pretty funny just the same § vith 
It is only because Eric Linklater can 40H tho 
much better that one feels he has bee} Qua: 
a little reckless with his talents. 


JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER, by A. R. Craif 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). Social pre 





iful; Bfurope to the obscure German watering 
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jms and romantic ones are queerly but 
gextricably blended in this story of a 
{ficult marriage. Richard Lowth meets, 
South America, an aging but rather 
gagnificent adventuress who enslaves his 
imagination. When Cornelia dies he 
iansfers his love to her daughter Sarah, 
squiet, reticent girl as different as possible 
fom her flamboyant mother. Miss Craig’s | 
jivided theme is unfortunate, but she | 
ils an unsual story provocatively and | 


vell. 


tus WIZARD OF MONTE CARLO, by Count 
Igon Corite Corti (Dutton, $3.00). Fran- 
gis Blanc, the man who made Monte Carlo, 
«barked on his first great enterprise with 
aly a modest fortune in his pockets. Aided 
bythe fact that France had recently abol- 
ished gaming houses, he began to attract all 





town where he had obtained a concession. 
Homburg sprang to glory overnight, and, 
iter only a few years of Blanc’s astute 
management, its casino became a Mecca 
jr the most famous and wealthiest of 
gamblers. Some twenty years later — in 
\98— Blanc repeated his astonishing 
performance in the little principality of 
Monaco. Others had tried before him and | 
hiled miserably, but his Midas touch, his | 
ir for publicity and resplendent ele- | 
nce soon converted Monte Carlo into | 
“the world-renowned rendezvous it has re- 
mined ever since. Count Corti’s book is | 
pcked with tales of illustrious gamblers | 
ad of millions won and lost at the gaming 
ubles, but despite his picturesque mate- | 
tal his writing is dry and without glam- 

our. 





TgMoscow YANKEE, by Myra Page (Put- 
um, $2.50). Although it is anything but 
mbtle and indulges in rather crude blacks 
ad whites, this is an interesting fictional | 
wcount of Americans working in Russia. | 
Andy, a former Detroit mechanic, comes | 
to Moscow purely for the sake of a job. | 
He is not in the least class-conscious, he | 
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“PORK BARREL” 
or PWA? 


HAROLD L. ICKES SAYS “TAKE YOUR CHOICE!” 


$5,000,000,000 worth of your money hangs in the balance. Do we stick to our new 
Public Works policy or revert to the “Pork Barrel?”” Harold L. Ickes, Public Works 
Administrator stands square for P.W.A. “99 cents on every dollar goes either for direct 
wages or materials” is his figure and he sticks by it with figures from the National Capitol. 
How will your dollar be spent? Here is your chance in the June Review of Reviews for 
a straight-from-the-shoulder report from Washington as the new $5,000,000,000 Admin- 


istration gets under way. 


TURN THE DIAL 
Greta Garbo in Person 


Television may be “just around the corner” but 
to radio officials in this country that corner has its 
complications! England and Germany however are 
already in up to the neck and expect to begin 
“televising” this year. Find out what your chances 
are of having Garbo in your own home via the 
magic eye in “Television” in the Jume Review of 
Reviews. 


BATISTA: RULER OF CUBA 


Batista rules the roost in Cuba — and while he 
keeps somebody else in as President he builds him- 
self a fortress for a house with walls four feet thick. 
. . . A former barber, ditch-digger, brakeman and 
public stenographer he has won public support by 
his uncanny sense of knowing when to keep himself 
in the background. The story:in the June Review 
of Reviews presents a Cuba that is taking orders 
from a Dictator. 


BUY “SUGAR” 
And Take a Sweet Profit! 


The Sugar Control Act is a shining example of 
New Deal legislation that works. Sugar companies 
are on the up. Due for period of prosperity. Read 
“Analyzing the Sugar Companies” in the June 
Review of Reviews. Specific analyses of eight com- 
panies show current trend and rise and fall over 
period of years. . . . Each month Review of Reviews 
presents a detailed analysis for the investor of one 
of the major industries of the country. 


THE EIGHTH POWER 
OF EUROPE 


Central Europe has always been a debatable 
ground with hopeless intermixture of races. But the 
extraordinary Little Entente, built up since the 
World War, has done much to stabilize this restless 
region. The article in the June Review of Reviews 
shows the teeth of these “little countries” who can 
act big when they act together! 


There’s GOLD in Them Thar Hills! 


The 1935 Prospector takes off in an aeroplane and thirty minutes later he is “‘on location.” Our govern- 
ment has made pay dirt out of thin ore by raising the price of gold. World diggings from the Klondike to the 
dark heart of Africa echo to pumps and crushers. “‘King Gold in the Saddle”’ in the June Review of Reviews 
presents a graphic picture of how you can make a fortune in gold in 1936] 


SPECIAL 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


rads little, and he has barely heard 


i Marx. How he is caught up into the | 
tythm of the New Russia is the bur- | 


Biden of a naive but earnest and lively little | 


the mostiTwz BARBARIANS, by Virginia Faulkner | 


Gander Simon & Schuster, $2.00). As if to prove 
increas that Friends and Romans was no accident, 
al situThe Barbarians is as wickedly diverting 
rt to ibid equally full of coruscating wisecracks. 
emeiiMaria Manfred reappears, ten years 
an Jw"Irunger and not yet famous, together 
he sa@Erith a group of harum-scarum artists 
; can @itho make a shambles out of the Latin 
as be@iQuarter. The Barbarians, as they call 
themselves, are strangers to ordinary de- 

_|acy, and when they descend in a body 

on a small Riviera resort the worst is 
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How fast are we 
going now? — one 
asks. But the speed 
of life still increases. 
Review of Reviews 
gives you an in- 
telligent, easily- 
understood per- 
spective. Mail 

this card Now 

— TODAY. 


YOU 
NEED 
TO 
KNOW 


Tear out along this line 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Here is my $1. Please enter my 6 months subscription to Review of Reviews under the special 
Bargain Offer. 
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Chain the Sword. 


os insulin was discovered, practically 


the only hope for grown-up diabetics 
was to adhere to a rigid, almost starvation, 
diet. For children stricken with diabetes 
there was hardly any hope at all. 


Today, diabetics are permitted diets which 
would have been suicidal in pre-insulin days. 
The majority of children protected by in- 
sulin are enabled to study and play and live 
like normal children. 


A healthy body makes its own insulin — 
the hormone supplied by the pancreas. Dia- 
betes results when there is a deficiency of 
insulin. When the disease is apparent, the 
proper amount of injected insulin supplies 
a substitute for this essential element. 


Injection of insulin is a simple matter. Most 
doctors show their patients, young and old, 
how to make the injections themselves. In- 
sulin now costs less than formerly and it 
can be had everywhere. There is no reason 
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Do you recall the story of Damocles 
at the banquet, a sword over his 
head suspended by a single hair? 
Over the heads of men, women and 
children who have diabetes hangs a 
figurative sword — but it can be 
safely chained by the use of insulin. 


why those who need it should not enjoy its 
life-saving benefits. 


Though diabetes is neither infectious nor 
contagious, it frequently occurs in families 
predisposed to it, and is common among 
overweight, middle-aged persons. Those in 
clined to be fat, particularly if 
related to a diabetic, should be es- 
pecially careful of their diet. 


In its early stages, diabetes causes 
little or no physical discomfort, but 
its presence can be detected by a 
doctor’s examination and laboratory 
tests. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to 
send, without cost, the booklet 
“Diabetes” which tells how to guard 
against the disease, describes its 
signs and causes, and gives informa- 
tion about diet. Address Booklet 
Department 635-F. 
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